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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N event has occurred in the Black Sea which may prove of 
historic importance. The Russian fleet there has been 
for a long time disaffected, the men complaining of tyranny, 
infamously bad food, and other grievances, and at last their 
discontent has come to a head. The crew of the ‘ Kniaz 
Potemkin,’ a battleship of more than 12,000 tons, nearly new, 
stationed at Sebastopol, sent a “round-robin” to their Captain 
about the food, and the Captain, regarding this as mutiny, shot 
the bearer of the document dead. The crew rose, threw the 
Captain overboard, and murdered either all the officers or the 
majority of them,—the latter account being the more probable, 
as the mutineers would need men acquainted with naviga- 
tion. They then steamed for Odessa, and on arrival there on 
Wednesday sent the body of the murdered sailor ashore with 
a@ paper upon it telling what they had done and why. They 
trained the guns of their battleship on the town, sent a 
torpedo-boat which had accompanied them to demand a 
supply of coal which happened to be in the harbour, and 
began a bombardment of the shipping. The authorities at 
once telegraphed for aid from Sebastopol, and warned the 
garrison; but the soldiers have enough to do to keep down 
the population, which entirely sympathises with the mutineers, 
and has burnt the Custom-houses and all buildings on the 
quays; while the higher officers are afraid lest the fleet at 
Sebastopol, which has been ordered to Odessa to sink the 
*Kniaz Potemkin,’ should join the mutineers. 











If the whole Black Sea Fleet were to revolt, the situa- 
tion would be terrible, for the mutinous squadron would 
menace all Russian ports. The Czar has no other fleet left 
with which to coerce the mutincers, all Southern Russia is 
boiling with revolutionary feeling, and a_ revolutionary 
leader in possession of Odessa and of the great arsenal at 
Sebastopol may call entire provinces to arms. The Czar may 
no doubt appeal for assistance to friendly Powers, declaring 
his rebellious sailors pirates; but to do so will be a most 
dangerous step, besides being an unspeakable humiliation. It 
should not be forgotten that the paralysis of his Black Sea 





Fleet, even if mutiny is crushed by aid from outside, will greatly | 


weaken Russian influence at Const intinople, where William II. 
will for the time reign in almost unquestioned ascendency. 
The dread of such a naval revolt is increased by the news 
which comes from Libau on Friday. It appears that the 
sailors in the naval barracks there rose on Wednesday night, 
wrecked the barracks, sacked the storehouses, and fired their 
rifles into the officers’ quarters. The telegrams end with the 
intelligence that artillery and Cossacks have been summoned 
to put down the mutiny, but the result of the fighting is 


not reported. The Libau outbreak is remarkable, because it 
seems to indicate some secret movement throughout the 
Russian Naval Service. The news of the Odessa outbreak can 
hardly have reached the public at Libau on Wednesday night. 
On the other hand, the manner in which the outbreak on the 
‘Kniaz Potemkin’ occurred does not point to a day having 
been fixed for a general mutiny. 





The disorders in the rest of Russia also increase. So 
fierce is the temper of the population of Warsaw, pro- 
voked in part by political agitators, in part by the 
brutalities of the soldiery, who are let loose on the 
smallest prevocation, that it has been found necessary to 
declare the city under martial law, and to allow General 
Trepoff not only fo exercise absolute authority, but to 
delegate it to whom he will, On Monday at Lodz, the 
Manchester of Poland, the constant rioting and warfare in 
the streets culminated in a day of terror, the factory hands 
rising in informal insurrection and putting up barricades. 
The soldiers were called out, and so severe was the conflict 
that two thousand citizens are declared to have been killed 
and wounded. News from the Caucasus is carefully concealed 
or censored; but it appears certain that ‘the fighting there 
is continuous, that troops in large numbers are being 
concentrated, and that Prince Napoleon, who has been 
entrusted with supreme powers, has failed as yet to restore 
order. The disorders in this direction are described as “a 
small civil war”; but it seems proved that all parties alike, 
though they massacre each other, are opposed to the 
autocracy, and that St. Petersburg can depend only on 
the soldiery, whose discipline must be impaired by the license 
accorded to them. It is to be noted that in Poland the 
disorders are going on after many concessions as to language, 
education, and the treatment of creeds have been officially 
sanctioned. 


The Echo de Paris of Friday week published a remarkable 
article on the relations of France, England, and Germany 
from the pen of M. Delafosse, a well-known and highly 
respected member of the Conservative Opposition. M. 
Delafosse, adhering to the view he expressed in the Chamber 
two months ago, regards Morocco as a pretext, the real aim of 
German policy being the destruction of the rapprochement 
between France and England. Differing, therefore, from the 
German publicists, who allow France no alternative but an 
alliance with Germany, he holds that a defensive alliance 
with England would be of value to her both in war and in 
peace. In the event of war, England could not only destroy 
the German Fleet, but paralyse Germany’s industrial and 
commercial activity by blockade and compel surrender by the 
menace of famine. ‘“ Germany would be compelled in a few 
weeks to ask for mercy, and it would be France, even if her- 
self defeated, who on joint account with victorious England 
would dictate peace.” It was precisely because the chances 
were such in the event of war, continued M. Delafosse, that 
Germany would not run the risk, and this was why an 
alliance with Great Britain was for France the best safeguard 
of peace. In conclusion, he repudiates the insinuation 
that England has been trying to “use” France, contending 
that what enables France to count on England is England’s 
own interest,—viz., to prevent the annihilation of France, 
the necessary counterpoise to the power of Germany, and 
the “ obligatory antagonist” of the monstrous expansion of 
the Germany of Pan-Germanism. 





It is very hard to say what is the exact state of the 
negotiations between France and Germany, but there seems 
a general belief that they have entered on a more tranquil 
phase, and that though the dangers which once threatened to 
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arise from them have not wholly disappeared, there is now a 
reasonable assurance that the peace of the world will not be 
imperilled. It would appear that the German Note was 
“characterised by exquisite politeness of form,” and that though 
it insisted on a Conference being held in regard to the 
whole Moroccan question, it did not present the demand 
in a form which obliged rejection by France. It is there- 
fore probable that the French will agree to the Conference, 
though they will insist on receiving verbal assurances as to 
the nature of the problems to be discussed. As to our 
action in the matter there can only be one opinion. We 
must stand by France. Needless to say, this does not mean 
that we must only stand by her if she cannot agree 
to the German proposals, but also if she finds it 
possible to agree. We must not put pressure on France 
to agree because such action would be more convenient 
for us; but, again, we must not give any one the slightest 
excuse for saying that we have urged her to take up a 
position which is not really conducive to her own best 
interests. “Consult your French colleague” should be our 
order to our Minister in Morocco, and in Paris our Am- 
bassador should make the French Government feel that 
though we by no means desire the adoption of an uncom- 
promising attitude, we may be depended on if unhappily need 
should arise. We do not doubt that this is the position which 
Lord Lansdowne has in fact taken up, and that it has the 
approval of the nation as a whole. The two things we will 
not do are (1) to get France into unnecessary trouble over 
any matter which she decides is not of the first moment, and 
(2) to desert her if she is subjected to an unprovoked attack. 








The settlement hoped for between Sweden and Norway has 
not yet been reached. The Swedish Parliament, as well as the 
Bernadottes, are evidently hurt in their pride by the summary 
deposition of King Oscar; but according to the Zimes 
correspondent at Stockholm, who seems both impartial and 
well informed, neither dynasty nor Riksdag are prepared for 
violence. The King will not have it, and the Premier agrees 
with the King. The whole question has been referred to a 
Committee, and it is believed the decision will be that the 
Norwegian Storthing has acted illegally, but that in the 
circumstances the two States must negotiate an arrangement 
which will allow separation, yet protect the common interests 
of the peninsula. ‘This is in effect a proposal to allow 
separation provided it is succeeded by an alliance; but the 
Swedes desire, judging from their language, to be treated as 
“the predominant partner” and to dictate the terms. The 
rumours of preparation for war in Sweden are all denied; 
but it seems probable that each country is taking certain 
precautions against any emotional decision on the part of its 
rival. There is a war party in Sweden, but it does not 
control the people, who instinctively decide that an 
unwilling bride in a house cannot be a source of strength, 
They do not hate the Norwegians, even if their aristocracy 
does. 








The news of the week from Hungary consists mainly of 
rumours, but they are of a serious kind. Baron Fejervary 
is evidently to govern for a time without‘a Parliament, the 
officials enforcing the laws as if everything were in normal 
order. Meanwhile the regular Hungarian regiments are 
posted in the West, while Austrian regiments supply their 
places in the East. The Opposition, therefore, only dispose 
of the Honved, or Militia, who are badly supplied with 
artillery. It is repeated everywhere that the Imperial 
Government will treat any attempt to follow the Norwegian 
precedent as rebellion, to be put down by force; but the old 
Emperor is a cool man, and has had many warnings in his 
lifetime against desperate resolves. He has no longer Russia 
to rely on in extremity, and would probably consider a 
summons to the German Emperor the worst form of defeat. 
In spite, therefore, of many unfavourable symptoms, we still 
incline to believe that he will discover some compromise con- 
sistent with his dignity which Hungary can accept, and will 
not allow Central Europe to be thrown into a disastrous con- 
fusion by which only the Hohenzollerns can ultimately profit. 


The names of the members and the terms of reference of 
the Royal Commission appointed to investigate the Army 
stores question were announced on Monday. Mr. Justice 
Farwell, who is to be Chairman, is generally admitted to be 


one of the ablest Judges on the Bench, and. has had excep. 
tional experience of commercial cases. His colleagues are 
Sir George Taubman-Goldie, the founder of Nigeria, and one 
of the most efficient members of the War Commission; 
Field-Marshal Sir George White; Sir Francis Mowatt, lately 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, and one of the ablest 
of our great Civil servants; and Mr. Samuel Hope 
Morley, late Governor of the Bank of England. The Com- 
mission is appointed to investigate the allegations made in 
the Report of the Committee presided over by Sir William 
Butler; “to report upon all the circumstances connected with 
contracts, sales, and refunds to or by contractors in South 
Africa or elsewhere after the conclusion of peace, and any 
previous transactions which may throw light on them; and 
further to report upon the responsibility of the persons con- 
cerned, whether in this country or in South Africa.” No 
fault can be found with the composition of the Commission 
or the terms of reference. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Sir Robert Reid 
moved a Vote of Censure condemning the conduct of the 
Government in connection with the disposal of Army stores 
in South Africa. He began by explaining that there was no 
suggestion of connivance at malpractices on the part of 
Ministers. But he maintained that if they had shown reason- 
able competence, the events complained of would not have 
occurred, or would have been at once detected. The War 
Office knew of the occurrences two years ago, and apparently 
took a serious view of them; but it had avoided the publicity 
of an inquiry until its hand was forced by the questions of the 
Comptroller and Anditor General. <A special staff should 
have been sent out at the close of the war to deal with the 
whole question of surplus supplies. Mr. Brodrick made a 
rather querulous reply, which contained, however, some 
reassuring statements. He declared that to have sent out a 
new supplies staff at the close of the war to supersede the 
Army Service Corps would have been to disregard Lord 
Kitchener’s advice. He did all he could, and sent out 
auditors to supervise. In 1902 he asked for Returns which 
were not sent, and throughout he maintained he had taken 
every precaution. 


The total losses, Mr. Brodrick added, were greatly 
exaggerated, being not more than 40 per cent. on the cost 
price. The dual system, by which contractors bought and 
resold, was bad; but the House must remember that only 
a small part was resold,—in oats, to take an instance, only 
3,000,000 pounds out of 15,000,000 pounds. We would call 
special attention to Mr. Brodrick’s condemnation of the 
system of employing relations in contravention of Army 
regulations on the matter. He asked for a Court-Martial, 
which was not granted, and he declared—a point in which 
we thoroughly agree—that the case should come before 
the Royal Commission. The other speeches call for little 
comment, Mr. Arnold-Forster explaining the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of the Butler Committee, and 
Mr. Balfour delivering a eulogy of Mr. Brodrick. On the 
whole, we may say that while the debate showed that the 
loss to the British taxpayer was not so great as we had feared, 
no explanation was given of the suspicious features, or the 
policy which made them possible. On a division, the Vote of 
Censure was rejected by 329 votes to 255,—a majority of 74. 
We think we are safe in saying that this majority does not 
reflect the opinion of the country, which is that the Govern- 
ment, though in the abstract most anxious to prevent 
corruption, failed conspicuously in the work of supervision. 
The public, as is pointed out in a very striking and significant 
letter from “ A Tory Leader- Writer ” in our correspondence 
columns, was also not a little annoyed that Mr. Balfour did 
not realise from the first that he must grant an inquiry of 
the most complete kind. 


The first clause of the Aliens Bill was under discussion in 
Committee during nearly the whole of Tuesday’s and Wednes- 
day’s sittings. Under this clause immigrants (subsequently 
defined as alien steerage passengers) are not allowed to land in 
the United Kingdom from immigrant ships except at ports 
where there is an officer appointed to inspect them; and 
this distinction between cabin and steerage passengers was 








vigorously attacked by the Opposition as unlikely to be 
effective in excluding undesirable aliens. During the 
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debate the Home Secretary admitted that individual aliens 


could not be prevented from entering unspecified ports,—a 


damaging admission which led Major Seely to retort that 
if the infiltration of undesirables could not be checked, the 
Government had better sacrifice a clause only calculated 
to harass shipping companies. Mr. Akers-Douglas further 
promised concessions to prevent the Bill from incon- 
yeniencing immigrants from America to Ireland. Daring the 
discussion of the Government amendment allowing immigrants 
to be landed for inspection, Mr. Asquith declared that he would 
undertake to steer a whole fleet of immigrant ships full of 
undesirable aliens through the clause; but on behalf of the 
shipowners Mr. Renwick expressed gratitude for the conces- 
sion, and the amendment was agreed to with a rider moved 
by Mr. Emmott providing that inspection should take place 
as soon as possible after the arrival of the ship in port. 
Before the adjournment an amendment providing that instead 
of the proposed Board a judicial authority should be con- 
stituted to deal with cases as they arose was moved by Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, and defeated by 189 to 145. 


The delegates from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
now visiting England were entertained at luncheon by the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who was the chief speaker, dweit on the need of the 
frankest intercommunication between the Mother-country and 
the Colonies, whether by Conferences or personal intercourse, 
as the true basis of that mutual knowledge on which the 
maintenance of the Impire depended. ‘The Empire, he 
continued, was made up of sister-States in which the 
Mother-country, by viriue of her age, by virtue of all 
she had done in the past, might claim to be the first, 
but only first amongst equals. The question was, how 
could those separate States, which had voluntarily accepted 
one Crown and one flag, but were in all else absolutely 
independent one of the other, be consolidated and brought 
together in spite of their divergent interests? ‘The ties of 
sentiment were very strong, though slender, but they were 
not enough. Thence Mr, Chamberlain passed easily to his 
conception of the higher patriotism, thinking Imperially, and 
the principle underlying Preference,—viz., that we should 
treat our friends better than our competitors. He goncluded 
by recommending the adoption of the simple motto, “ Let us 
buy of one another.” 





The speech, though it contained much which was excel- 
lent in sentiment and spirit, was remarkable for a discreet 
avoidance of details. It also greatly exaggerated the weak- 
ness of the existing ties that unite the Kmpire. Finally, Mr. 
Chamberlain entirely ignored the fact that sixty years ago we 
had almost exactly the system of Colonial Preference which he 
now demands, and that the outcome was well-nigh the ruin of 
the Empire. We bound ourselves to buy of one another, with 
the result that Imperial sentiment and Imperial patriotism 
were all but extinguished. ‘he era of Colonial Preference 
bred Little Englanders, that of Free-trade sound Im- 
perialists. This is no rash assertion, but a fact which is 
capable of the clearest proof. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on the Income- 
tax was issued on Monday. While admitting that the tax 
appears on the whole to be levied with a minimum of friction 
and a maximum of result, four-fifths being either assessed at 
the source or subjected to other methods of verification, the 
Committee find that where self-assessment is still requisite 
there is a great deal of fraud and evasion. They suggest as 
an improvement on the present system, under which about 
one-third of the forms sent out are never returned at 
all, that it should be made obligatory under a comparatively 
small penalty to fill up and return the Income-tax form. 
They also recommend greater conciseness and lucidity in the 
wording of the forms (which should be accompanied by a 
post-free and addressed return envelope), the extension of the 
powers of punishment, the publication of the names and 
addresses of fraudulent evaders, and the right of the 
Department to demand from employers not only the names 
of those liable to the tax, but the amount of the salaries 
paid. To combat evasion without rendering the tax more 
unpopular is the aim of the recommendations put forward by 


| 





dreading any change which may tend to make the Income- 


tax odious, or liable to be denounced as odious. The present 
mildness of the inquisition no doubt causes loss, but it also dis- 
arms any attempt to represent the Income-tax as offensive 
and ‘oppressive. 





It is hardly necessary to record that the Free-trade 
candidate carried the seat in East Finsbury,—so foregone 
a conclusion is a Free-trade victory when the previous 
Governmental majority was not over 1,500. In the present 
case Mr. Baker obtained a majority of 768. In 1900 Mr. 
Richards, the Unionist, had a majority of 347. If the full 
figures of the two elections are compared, it will be seen that 
the Free-trade candidate occupies the position, and something 
more, that the Unionist did in 1900, and that the Unionist 
now gets considerably less support than the Liberal did in 
the same year. This is the story of all the recent by-elections. 
Protection has sunk the Unionist party lower than Home- 
rule plus the suspicion of Pro-Boerism—an unfounded 
suspicion, we admit, in the vast majority of cases—sank the 
Liberals at the last General Election. In view of these facts, 
it is most probable that the Free-trade majority at the next 
appeal to the people will be even larger than that of the 
Unionists in 1900. That is what Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour between them have contrived to accomplish. 








It is idle to say that this result is merely due to the swing 
of the pendulum, and to the inevitable unpopularity of a 
Government which has had a long term of office. The result 
is due to the preaching of Chamberlainism, and to the refusal 
of Mr. Balfour to say one word in opposition to it, though 
he has said many words of cryptic encouragement ‘to the 
policy and of open encouragement to its author. No doubt 
if Mr. Chamberlain had not started his propaganda the 
Government would still have been beaten at the General 
Election; but they would have fallen with honour, and there 
would have been no such utter rout as is now certain. For 
ourselves, we confess that we do not like the prospect of 
another bloated majority. These violent political upheavals 
are injurious to the smooth working of Constitutional 
government. A Government which has too much its 
own way in the House of Commons is apt to become 
demoralised. But though this is so, it cannot be made 
the ground for Unionist Free-traders relaxing in the least 
their efforts to destroy Protection. ‘The essential thing is 
to secure so great a vote of the people against Prctection 
at the next General Election that no one will dream of 
proposing it again, either under its own name or any of its 
aliases, for at least a generation. 


The Birthday Honours were announced on Friday,, There 
are no new Peers, but nine new Baronets. We have nothing 
to say against any of the recipients of the honour, but 
we cannot help remarking that it will be a great pity 
if the Order is made too common, and at the same 
time too limited to range. We note with regret that the 
present fashion is to reserve it almost exclusively for rich 
men of the second class, whereas in former days distinguished 
soldiers, sailors, diplomats, and great public servants were 
amorg those honoured. An honour soon ceases to be valuable 
if it is given for riches only, though we fully admit that in 
our system it is wise to recognise exceptional wealth as 
entitled to hereditary distinction. Among the new Baronets 
are Mr. Tritton, a Unionist believed to entertain views of a 
Free-trade character, and Mr. Wernher, the South African 
millionaire. Among the new Knights, of whom there is a 
long list, we note Mr. George Anderson, a well-known 
Scottish banker and a strong Free-trader. His inclusion 
is perhaps a sign of the times, for the previous civilian 
honours not given to persons specially singled out by the 
King himself, and so non-political in their character, have 
been almost confined to Chamberlainites. Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Rayleigh, Lord Tennyson, and Sir Robert Finlay 
become Privy Councillors,—honours which are well deserved. 
The new members of the Order of Merit are also on the whole 
well chosen. They are Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Holman- 
Hunt, Sir Richard Jebb, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir 
George White, and Sir Jobn Fisher. 











the Departmental Committee. In the abstract we readily 
admit their soundness. At the same time, we cannot help 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


WHICH IS OMICHUND? 


“ TT is now time to undeceive Omichund. ‘Omichund, 
the red treaty isa sham. Youare to have nothing.’ 
Omichund fell back insensible into the arms of his atten- 
dants. He revived ; but his mind was irreparably ruined.” 
We sincerely hope that the parallel which this passage 
from Macaulay’s essay on Lord Clive suggests will not be 
carried out to the end. That the part of Omichund has 
still to be played we see no reason to doubt, but similarity 
of incident need not involve similarity of result. There is 
an Omichund in existence at this moment, though it is as 
yet impossible to say more than that he must be one of 
two persons. In the end it will fall to Mr. Balfour to 
say: “ It isnow time to undeceive Omichund.” And then, 
turning to that one of the two for whom destiny holds the 
part in reserve, he will go on: “ The version of my Fiscal 
policy which you have accepted as trueisa sham. You 
are to have nothing.” Here we trust the historian of the 
future will bring his narrative to a conclusion The un- 
successful interpreter of the Prime Minister’s meaning will 
neither “fall back insensible” nor find his mind “ irre- 
parably ruined.” On the contrary, he will use it to 
excellent purpose in denouncing the Minister in whom he 
has placed his unrewarded trust. In one respect, indeed, 
Mr. Balfour has the advantage over his prototype. Clive had 
to deceive Omichund before undeceiving him. The White 
and the Red Treaties were alike Clive’s own work and 
signed by his own hand. In Mr. Balfour’s case the 
deception has not been of his doing. He has only looked 
on while one of the two Omichunds has deceived himself. 
He must—at least so we are tempted to think—have seen 
that one or other of his interpreters is hopelessly deceived, 
but he has not told either of them that he is right. 
Perhaps, indeed, we arg at fault in crediting him with even 
this tolerance of wrong renderings. There are moments 
when Mr. Balfour seems wholly uninterested in Fiscal 
questions ; and if this be his real frame of mind, he may 
think that it does not matter which of the two possible 
versions of his policy is less unlike the truth. Hither 
they mean the same thing, or the whole business is so 
trifling that it does not matter which they mean. We are 
disposed, howéver, to think that Mr. Balfour does see 
a distinction between the two policies attributed to 
him, and that he may even go so far as to regard it 
as a distinction with a difference. In that case he is 
probably of opinion that, while it would be pleasanter to 
be ‘frank, party interests demand that his secret should 
remain undisclosed till the General Election. As he watches 
the two Omichunds, each persuaded, or persuading himself, 
that his treaty is the true one, he may hardly know whether 
amusement or regret has more hold on him,—amusement 
that one or other of them should be so easily deluded, 
or regret that higher considerations should make it 
necessary for him to acquiesce in his delusion a little 
longer. Perhaps, however, by this time amusement and 
regret have alike given way to a stronger emotion. To 
have kept your own counsel when men as able as Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Hugh Cecil believe that they have 
wormed it out of you is a really remarkable — of 
olitical conjuring, and Mr. Balfour may be pardoned if 
Fis predominant feeling at this moment is one of just 
pride in his own dexterity. 

There can be no question as to the amount of confidence 
which each of the rival Omichunds feels in his own inter- 
pretation of Mr. Balfour's meanmg. Mr. Chamberlain 
made this clear not long since when he said: ‘ From the 
beginning of this matter I believe that the Prime 
Minister and myself in all essentials have stood upon 
exactly the same platform.” ‘This was said when the 
speaker had again and again explained what he himself 
understood that platform to be, and when Mr. Balfour 
had also had many opportunities of setting forth his own 
views on the question which Mr. Chamberlain has made 
specially his own. Which of us, we are tempted to ask, 
can claim the right to think himself a more accurate 
reader of Mr. Balfour’s mind than Mr. Chamberlain ? 
They have sat in the same Cabinet. They parted by 


mutual agreement, and with words of blessing from Mr. 


romotion of his own policy. Mr. Balfour has 
repeatedly been challenged to deny the alleged identity 
between their policies. Parliamentary candidates deeply 
pledged to Mr. Chamberlain have had the yarm support 
of Mr. Balfour in appeals to their constituencies. It is a 
commonplace of Unionist speakers—or rather it was a 
commonplace of theirs while Tariff Reformers seemed 
likely to hold the field—that when the two augurs parted 
company it was with the traditional smile of their calling. 
No; the situation is too plain to admit of a doubt. It is 
not Mr. Chamberlain who is to play Omichund’s part. 
When the man who believes in the treaty which is only a 
trick learns the truth, it is not Mr. Chamberlain who will 
fall back insensible, or Mr. Parker Smith who will receive 
him in his arms. 


And yet, amid all this certainty as to what the future 
has in store, we are startled by the equal confidence with 
which Lord Hugh Cecil looks forward to the day of 
enlightenment. Lord Hugh is not a man likely to be 
easily misled. He, too, has been a close observer of the 
Fiscal controversy from its very beginning. He hag 
watched his cousin’s utterances; he has compared what 
seems to him their natural meaning with the meaning 
attached to them by Mr. Chamberlain; and he remains 
convinced that Mr. Balfour is at heart a Free-trader. Hig 
latest exposition of this belief was given no longer ago 
than last Saturday. On that day he attended a Primrose 
League meeting, and was chosen to move a vote of confidence 
in the Government. There is no uncertainty about the 
grounds on which he asks this confidence. Mr, Balfour's 
Government, he contends, maintains the principles of old- 
fashioned Conservatism, and on that ground Lord Hugh 
gives it his warm support. But old-fashioned Conservatism 
knows nothing of Protection and nothing of Colonial Pre- 
ference. Lord Hugh Cecil has no faith in that remarkable 
combination of assurances which cheers the English farmer 
by the hope of prosperity to be restored by keeping out 
foreign corn, and the English taxpayer by the thought of 
the revenue to be raised by levying a duty on foreign corn. 
If it is kept out, it will not be taxed; if it is let in, the 
farmer will still find that corn cannot be grown at a profit. 
Colonial Preference will disappoint farmer and taxpayer 
alike. Each will find corn coming in free of duty just as 
it does now, and making no difference either in the price 
or the revenue. Nobody will be the better for Protection, 
except possibly the landlords. High prices do not make 
high wages; they only make high rents. However fondly 
the farmer may dream of a tariff which shall apply 
only to agriculture, there cannot be Protection for one 
industry alone. Even if he gets more for his corn, 
he will have to pay more for his agricultural im- 
plements, for his clothing, and for all the manufactured 
goods that he has to buy. Russia is the most Protec- 
tionist country in the world, and one of her chief 
industries is wheat-growing. Yet the Russian people have 
to content themselves with rye-bread. In the uniting 
influences of Preferential duties Lord Hugh is a hardened 
unbeliever. Such a system would alter our whole Parlia- 
mentary life, would destroy the tradition of purity, and 
would convert the House of Commons “ into an auction- 
room in which contending factions would struggle to get 
most out of the national pocket.” That this is Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s idea of Conservative policy we have known 
all along. But when, at this stage of the controversy, wa 
find him putting this policy forward as Mr. Balfour's 
policy, our thoughts take us back to Clive’s words,—“ It is 
now time to undeceive Omichund.” It is a triumph, 
no doubt, of ingenuity in the Prime Minister that Mr. 
Chamberlain should still be claiming him as a Pro- 
tectionist, aud Lord Hugh Cecil still be contending that 
even where he seems to be a Protectionist it is only 
to show himself more a Free-trader than the Opposition. 
The oracle is silent, or if the priestess speaks, it is in words 
which each of the suppliants can interpret to his own satis- 
faction. This carefully maintained confusion is a marvel 
of management, but how much longer can it go on? Here 
are two absolutely irreconcilable policies, each advocated 
by a leading Member of Parliament and each attributed 
by its advocate to Mr. Balfour. ‘The Prime Minister’s 
platform,’ says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘is my platform.’ ‘My 
platform,’ says Lord Hugh Cecil, ‘is the Prime Minister’s 
platform.’ To one or other of them Mr. Balfour will 





Balfour, in order to leave Mr. Chamberlain a freer hand 





eventually have to say: “Omichund, you are to have 
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nothing.” But when will the fateful announcement be 
made, and is it to Lord Hugh Cecil or to Mr. Chamberlain 
that it will be addressed ? 





THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


NHE defence offered by the Government against the 
1 Vote of Censure on Monday had a great effect within 
the walls of the House of Commons. Members never can 
resist the enjoyment they derive from epigrammatic points 
such as Mr. Balfour repeatedly made; and the speech 
of Mr. Brodrick, as Minister of War at the time when the 
dubious transactions occurred, was, from the debating 

oint of view, really a very good one. He whittled away 
the amount of the losses with great skill, and succeeded in 
leaving an impression, without precisely saying so, that any 
comparatively slight blunders he might have made had been 
caused by the overwhelming amount of work which the war 
in South Africa had thrown on him, and which he had met, 
as he plainly intimated, by admirable self-devotion. He 
evidently considered it a serious argument that he had 
worked all day and every day as hard as any professional, 
and Members, who in great numbers accept the theological 
doctrine that work is a curse, entirely agreed in his self- 
praise. They forgot for the moment that the business of 
a Minister is to make other men work, and work correctly, 
not himself to plunge into those masses of detail which 
are apt to choke every mind except that of a railway traffic 
manager, a Gladstone, or a Napoleon. They thought him 
quite noble for refusing to mention names to which a 
suspicion of the charge of ineptitude attached, and quite 
forgot that the Government to which he belongs had, with- 
out trial, suspended, and therefore called attention to the 
possible guilt of, a number of officers. It seems never to 
have occurred to them that if the House of Commons 
may not hear the names of officers whose conduct it thinks 
deserves censure, the power of general control supposed to 
be vested in that House practically disappears, and is 
transferred to an investigating Commission which may not 
report for years. Members, who are frightened to death 
because they think that in the present “swell of the public 
mind” they may at a Dissolution be dismissed, were 
delighted to be able to tell their constituents that the 
losses have been exaggerated, that the Government are 
just even to a fault, and that the Opposition, even while 
clamouring for inquiry, are anxious to anticipate its 
result; and still more delighted to be able to say that 
Mr. Brodrick in his powerful speech smashed all the 
charges brought against the Government, and that the 
Commission, when it has concluded its labours—a conclu- 
sion which may be reached after the General Election— 
will probably acquit them of every accusation except over- 
solicitude in forwarding supplies. 

The judgment of the electors will probably be somewhat 
different. They are not accusing the Cabinet, as both 
Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Balfour appear to think, of wilfully 
wasting the taxpayers’ money, or even of being careless 
whether it is wasted or not. ‘They quite acknowledge Mr. 
Brodrick’s point that a Cabinet is always pleased with a 
good Budget, and holds the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in anxious, not to say timid, reverence. ‘Their accusation 
against the Government is one of ineptitude, incapacity to 
manage business, and they may say, with the brutal 
indifference to minute detail which distinguishes a British 
crowd, that Mr. Brodrick, who is a truthful man, gave 
away his whole case in this single passage :—‘ I am not 
going to attempt to follow out in detail any of these 
special contracts to-day. All I say is that I declare that 
there never was brought to my notice that a system of 
dual purchase, or buying from the same contractor, was 
about to be set on foot; and that if I had known that it 
had been set on foot the duty of financial criticism would 
have been placed on some one, and any such contract 
would have been dealt with personally, and certainly would 
never have been allowed to pass.” In other words, Mr. 
Brodrick was deceived by subordinates, whose identity he 
subsequently admitted that he knew, and whom he refused 
to name because that would be unjust, but whom apparently 
he will name a few days later to the Commission. Surely 
that is an admission, the average elector will say, that the 
worst of the transactions denounced by Sir William Butler 
really occurred, and that the War Office either knew nothing 
about them, or sheltered them out of imbecile “ good 





nature.” We suggest that explanation because Mr. 
Brodrick in a second admission upon which the electors 
will fasten makes the following to us very remarkable 
statement :— 

“T found that the demands from Cape Town for ordnance 

equipment were on an unprecedented scale. I called Lord 
Kitchener’s attention to these demands, and sent out Sir Fleet- 
wood Wilson as his financial adviser. Lord Kitchener eventually 
reduced these demands very largely, and instituted an inquiry 
through Sir Fleetwood Wilson which showed that the buying 
and selling by certain officers had been unwise, and that the loss 
to the public had amounted to many thousands of pounds. His 
Majesty’s Government are accused of laxity in these matters. That 
telegram first stopped that sort of thing aJl over South Africa. 
These officers were sent home, and the usual course was pursued in 
regard to them. The good nature of every man who could be 
brought to bear was brought to bear on me to say, after the 
inquiry, that these officers had been proved to be incompetent, no 
doubt—I could read Lord Roberts’s own minutes—but that they 
had not been proved to be dishonest, and that they should not be 
debarred from being employed. The view I took, after consulting 
adequate legal authority and after consulting my colleagues, was 
that in high positions connected with the Ordnance Department 
the country has a right to expect something beyond honesty, 
that they have a right to expect capacity and that men will not 
place themselves in such a position as to bring well-merited 
criticism and discredit upon the Department to which they 
belong. I believe that is the only single occasion on which, on a 
military question, I overruled the whole of my military advisers 
at the War Office. I had behind me the pressure of men of the 
highest character who urged that these officers should be re- 
employed in various commands at home; but I insisted that the 
senior officer should be put on retired pay, and that the second 
officer should be told that he would never be promoted in any 
capacity.” 
The elector will ask: “ Would not a strong man of 
business have dismissed those officers?” and yet it will 
seem clear to him, if he reads the debate, that there 
was great unwillingness to order a full investigation, which 
indeed was not ordered until the Auditor-General had 
reported facts which were sure to reach the House of 
Commons. Again, when, after the Report of the Butler 
Committee, a further inquiry was necessary, the Govern- 
ment struggled to give it the form of a House of Com- 
mons’ Committee,—z.e., to have it carried out by a body 
with most imperfect powers. 

The truth is, as we believe, that the Government fail 
entirely to understand the ideas of average electors. Those 
half-invisible persons—who, after all, hold the ultimate 
power in their hands—are at once more lenient and more 
severe than it is the custom to assume. They do not, we 
fear, particularly care about the waste of war ; they believe, 
in their own phrase, that “to make omelettes you must 
break eggs”; and so long as the oats of which so much was 
said are on the spot when the horses are ready to eat 
them, they are not greatly disconcerted by the price of oats. 
They have always condoned, and, we fear, will continue 
to condone, a considerable amount of waste as one of 
the many evils of war. What excites them to severity 
is the faintest suspicion of corruption among their own 
agents—namely, officers or officials paid by the State—or 
evidence of that kind of incapacity which Parliamentarians 
call ineptitude and they term “ muddling.” They do not 
suspect the War Office of stealing—that would be a little 
too Russian—but they do suspect it of choosing inefficient 
men because they are “recommended,” and of screening 
those men when their incapacity is exposed in order to 
cover their own want of insight into character. They 
reason, in fact, as if they all kept big shops, and there- 
fore were prepared for losses in the way of business, 
but were not prepared for dishonesty among their 
own underlings, or for the kind of incompetence 
which in ordinary life produces summary dismissals. They 
do not quite perceive why trials for such incompetence 
should be so very elaborate, seeing that the result proves 
itself, and are a little suspicious of enormous delays, as 
devices to make them forget. We confess we agree with 
their ill-educated opinion, though we should restrict its 
action by two riders. One is that, as an Army or Navy 
is an organisation of vital importance, and so vast that its 
members must always be badly paid, we would always 
leave it open to a delinquent to demand to be publicly 
heard before dismissal. The other is that we should be 
slow to treat out-of-the-way profits as proofs of delinquency 
in a contractor. “Rings” should be punished, as guilty 
of petty treason against the State, which has a moral 
right to good service from ull men; but a hard-and-fast 
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line as to contractors’ profits might diminish efficiency 
when efficiency is vital to the nation. The kind of men 
who can and will find millions to supply a sudden demand 
for the feeding or the transport of a great army have to 
borrow most of their money from financiers, and unless 
in most exceptional cases, will never be content with a 
profit of five per cent. They are liable to too many 
catastrophes, to too many vitriolic attacks from com- 
petitors and the Press, and to too many demands for 
minute accounts which they have no means of furnishing. 
It is well that the State should deal liberally with them 
in time of war, but well also that muddle or malfeasance 
in a Supply Department by the officials of the Department 
itself should be treated both by opinion and by the law 
like cowardice in the field. It is just as injurious, and 
morally rather more shameful. 





THE INDIAN ARMY AND CIVILIAN CONTROL. 


W* are by no means astonished at the rumours that 

have been prevalent during the week as to Lord 
Curzon’s resignation. The Government of India in the 
very able despatch in which they set forth the objections 
to an alteration in the system under which Indian military 
affairs are at present organised show that in order to 
maintain complete civilian control—i.e., the control 
of the Governor-General in Council—it is necessary to 
continue the existing system, which, however much 
open to improvement in regard to minor details, does 
effectually provide for such control. At first sight it 
may appear as if the new system which Mr. Brodrick 
and the Home Government have decided to adopt would 
not interfere with the control of the Government of India 
over the Commander-in-Chief, and would offer efficient 
safeguards against anything like a military imperium in 
imperio. We confess that our first impression of the new 
scheme was to this effect. A closer perusal of the Blue- 
book obliges us, however, to come to the conclusion 
that the Government have adopted one of those 
compromises to which all Governments are prone,— 
a compromise which, while intended to give some- 
thing to each of the contending parties, ends in 
giving way completely to the more vehement side. 
While the new scheme looks like the maintenance of the 
old system with certain reasonable modifications, we 
believe that in practice it can only result in that inde- 
pendence of control for the Commander-in-Chief which 
Lord Kitchener so ardently desires, and which Lord 
Curzon and the bulk of Indian statesmen regard with so 
inuch anxiety and misgiving. ‘The new system, that is, 
will be open to all the objections which are set forth 
with point and force in Lord Curzon’s Minute. ‘This 
being the case, we can feel no surprise that Lord Curzon 
is making every effort to get the question reconsidered, 
and to obtain modifications of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 

No doubt it is possible to take Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
on paper, and to argue that it might be worked in such a 
way as to secure quite as much civilian control as formerly. 
In the case, however, of all constitutions and schemes of 
administration, what matters is not so much the paper 
details as the spirit which inspires the system at its 
foundation and during its practical working. Now it 
is impossible to believe that a system which at the 
present moment is regarded both in India and at home 
as a victory for Lord Kitchener and a defeat for Lord 
Curzon—that is, a victory for the military over the 
civil power—will not tend in its working to give an undue 
authority and independence of control to the Commander- 
in-Chief. It will be felt that Lord Kitchener has got 
what he asked for, and that the Viceroy has been told that 
the objections he raises to a change of system are not 
sound objections. In these circumstances, it is idle to 
suppose that there will not be an alteration in the status 
quo, and an alteration altogether unfavourable to the 
civil authority. While Lord Curzon remains in India 
it is conceivable that the system may continue to be 
worked more or less on the old lines; but the moment 
that Lord Curzon goes, and a new Viceroy takes his place, 
unless that Viceroy is a man of quite exceptional force of 
character, the military affairs of India will pass entirely 
into Lord Kitchener’s hands. The second Military Member 
of Council contemplated in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme will, no 
doubt,’ have a certain independence as regards the Supply 
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Departments, but in all essentials the Commander-in- 
Chief will be in a position to carry out his own schemes, 
and the Viceroy will be powerless to control him. Lord 
Kitchener, as we understand the new system, will in 
effect be able to administer military affairs, and to prepare 
new plans and new departures, without consultation. It 
is true that the Governor-General in Council will have the 
power of veto in all cases; but that veto, considering the 
emergency nature of most military proposals, will often be 
of little practical value. If a Viceroy new to Indian 
affairs is told that such-and-such a step has become 
necessary, that a scheme has been worked out in all its 
details, that unless it is at once put into operation there 
will be great loss of efficiency, and so great danger to the 
State, and finally, that he must therefore without delay 
accept or reject it, what chance is there of his being 
able to say anything but “Yes”? To make control 
efficient it is necessary that the controlling power 
should be privy to the initial stages in matters of 
change and reform. But such “ privity,” as we under- 
stand the way in which the scheme is likely to work, the 
Viceroy will not in future have. At present, when the 
Military Member of Council has a real voice in military 
affairs, and is not, as he will be under the new scheme, a 
mere military purveyor, it is possible for the Governor- 
General to hear matters of military policy debated, to be 
able to compare the views of one military expert with 
another, and to decide as common-sense and general policy 
require. Under the new system, if the Commander-in- 
Chief chooses to keep his counsel, which also means 
keeping the Viceroy in the dark, there will be, as far as 
we can see, no power to make him disclose his plans. 

We are quite aware that the objection of “dualism” can 
be brought against the present system, and we admit that at 
first sight such “ dualism ” seems a serious error in adminis- 
tration, and one which ought to be got rid of. For this 
reason we were at first inclined to favour Lord George 
Hamilton’s suggestions. The more, however, that we 
have looked into the details of the matter, the more 
convinced we have become that the alleged “ dualism” 
is more apparent than real, and that the argument 
from analogy, based on home experience, is not a sound 
one. Under the present system the Military Member of 
Council is not in reality so much a colleague of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as the instrument through which the 
Viceroy makes his control over the Commander-in-Chief, 
and so over the military policy of India, effective. As 
long as he possesses that instrument his control is real. 
If the Military Member of Council ceases to be cognisant, 
when occasion requires, of general military affairs, and 
becomes, as we have said, a mere military purveyor, 
the civil control of the Governor-General in Council is 
greatly weakened. The Viceroy has lost the hand which 
before he was able to employ to exercise his authority 
over the Commander-in-Chief. There is another sound 
reason for maintaining a Military Member of Council 
with the powers hitherto possessed by that official. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India is now as a rule 
a British General,—i.e one who has often had no 
experience of India and the native Army. ‘This being 
the case, it is most important that there should be some 
one at the Council table who has had direct experience 
of the native Army, and who can advise the Viceroy as 
to the effect of this or that contemplated change on native 
public opinion. We believe we are right in saying that 
Generals who have passed their lives in the Indian 
Army have often proved capable of giving the most 
valuable advice to the Government of India as to how 
certain proposals, sometimes military and sometimes 
civil, will affect the native population. Under the new 
system, however, if the Commander-in-Chief is, like Lord 
Kitchener, without long experience of the native Army 
and the classes from which it is raised, and if the so- 
called Military Member is a man (possibly also a civilian) 
chosen merely for his experience in matiezs of supply and 
the manufacture of arms, it is quite conceivable that the 
Military Department may, through ignerance, blunder into 
action of a very dangerous kind. 

As a rule, we extremely dislike officials—who, however 
lofty their titles, are in reality subordinate to the Home 
Government—resigning because they cannot get their own 
way. Resignation is a privilege which should ordinarily 
belong to the statesmen—who are and must be the masters, 
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and who are responsible to Parliament—and not to those 

ublic servants, whether military or civil, whose duty it is 
to carry out the orders they receive. There are, however, 
cases in which it is necessary to break this salutary rule, 
and when it becomes necessary for officials who have 
not the supreme responsibility of a Secretary of State 
or other member of the Cabinet to resign their posts 
rather than consent to a policy which they believe 
will prove highly injurious. We trust that it may 
not become necessary for Lord Curzon to resign, or 
even to threaten resignation, in the present case. We 
feel, however, that he is completely justified in again 
drawing the attention of the Government to their pro- 
posals, and in asking that these shall be modified in 
the sense of the despatch of March 28rd. Nothing is 
more important than the maintenance of civilian control 
over military departments. If once a soldier, no matter 
how able he may be, is allowed to think that military 
affairs belong solely to his department, and that he 
can do what he likes with them, the stability of the 
Empire will be threatened. Military policy is not, and 
cannot be, a thing apart,—a matter detached from general 
policy. No man, indeed, can say what is wanted to be 
done in regard to the military affairs of a nation till he 
has ascertained two things,—first, what is the general 
policy of the nation in regard to foreign relations ; and 
next, what are the funds available for giving effect to that 
policy. You cannot build a bridge in the abstract. You 
must know what river it has to cross, and what are the 
nature of the approaches to the river, and lastly, how 
much money you can afford to spend. ‘The notion that it 
is possible to obtain good results by saying to an eminent 
soldier, “Give us the best army you can without any 
interference from civilians,” is a delusion. 








THE MENACE TO MECCA. 
HE Arab revolt against Turkey—for it is, we believe, 
a revolt, and not merely a disturbance, in Yemen— 
may easily become an event of first-class importance. 
There are always insurgents in Arabia, for Turkish rule 
is detested by Arabs as the domination of a race which, 
though orthodox, is distinctly inferior to themselves— 
“Turks are bricks,” they say, “but we are diamonds, and 
though you can build with bricks, still bricks are mud ”— 
but this time they have shown themselves formidable. 
They have not dispersed after their first victory, but have 
held together for three years; they have defeated and 
dispersed a Turkish army; they have expelled a Turkish 
Pasha; they have taken Sana, the seat of Turkish 
authority in Yemen ; and they have received congratula- 
tions and offers of adhesion from many parts of Arabia. 
They propose, therefore, as Arab insurgents always do, to 
march on Mecca, and this time they may arrive there. 
If they do, the impression on the Mussulman world will 
be profound, for the Sultan may not be able to recover 
the Holy City. He wants every good soldier he has got 
to protect his European possessions; his Asiatic militia 
are not the equals of the Arabs when encouraged by 
success; and we strongly suspect that in a great 
number of his regiments a distaste prevails for 
war with the true Arabs. ‘The climate kills them, 
they say; but superstition may lend its aid to 
climate, which of itself can hardly injure any but 
Albanians. If, after a great and costly effort, the Sultan 
cannot recover Mecca, his prestige as Khalif will be gone ; 
and though that will not greatly affect his sway over his 
Ottoman clansmen, who believe, or say they believe, that 
“when Othman falls Islam falls,” the Ottomans, who are 
said to have been declining in numbers for years, have 
almost too much to do. ‘Their subject-world has been 
skinned too closely, and now yields only to superior 
force. 

Difficult as it is ever to ascertain what is occurring in 
the Hinterlands of the Ottoman Empire, where nothing 
moves quickly, and special correspondents are not, we 
believe this account to be substantially accurate; and the 
question is what policy the British Government, with its 
millions of Mohammedan subjects, ought to pursue. We 
say distinctly that to sit still and watch is the best advice. 
It is actually proposed, we see, that we should offer to 
protect Mecca, and so aid the Ottomans—and we could, no 
doubt, intervene either from Egypt or from India with 








some hope of success—but there are many most weighty 
reasons against that proposal. In the first place, it is 
none of our business to protect the Sultan’s government, 
which is one of the worst in the world, and has little 
gratitude for protection, and thereby to make of every 
Arab, whose goodwill in the Persian Gulf may 
some day be of pressing importance, our deadly enemy, 
and to arouse in our own country a party strife 
which would prevent all effective action. Half our 
population will refuse to defend the men who ordered 
or condoned the Armenian massacres. In the second 
place, our Mussulman subjects in India would be 
alienated. They do not look to Constantinople for 
religious guidance, but to Mecca. They know nothing of 
the Sultan, and rose against us in 1857, only two years 
after the vast expenditure of blood and money with which 
we had purchased immunity for a few more years for the 
Sultans from the inevitable penalty of their misgovern- 
ment. The missionary preachers of Islam who penetrate 
all India are not Turks but Arabs, who diffuse for the 
most part Wahabi doctrines, and are eloquent on the 
claims and wrongs of the Arabian tribes. The mer- 
cenary soldiery who are powerful at Hyderabad are 
Arabs, not Turks, and though their creed probably does 
not weigh heavily in their minds, their nationality does. 
In the third place, we must commence interference by a 
blockade of Jeddah, which is our only way of directly 
menacing Mecca; and a blockade of Jeddah, though it 
specially worries the notables of Mecca, who live on their 
revenue from the pilgrims, disturbs and annoys the whole 
Mussulman world, in which every man looks forward to 
a pilgrimage as a grand and meritorious sacrifice to be 
incurred, if possible, once in his life. And lastly, we have 
surely enough to do in the Far East, in the Near East, on 
the Indian frontier, and in the Mediterranean without 
plunging into a costly adventure the end of which we 
cannot foresee, and in which success may only prevent a 
natural and beneficial redistribution of power in Western 
Asia. There is not much to choose, perhaps, between 
Arabs and Turks, but the former are the more capable of 
civilisation. It is far wiser to wait, and when events have 
shaped themselves, and we know clearly what we seek, 
then, if our interests or our safety are threatened, to 
intervene with the force which, when we are once united 
and determined, we always possess. 

But, it will be said, if we do not aid the Sultan, the 
German Emperor will, and there is no telling what 
advantages, or even what territorial cessions, he may obtain 
in return for his assistance. Suppose he asks for Barca, 
or Khodes, or other islands still remaining under Turkish 
dominion? We have no special confidence, as we have 
often shown, in William II., who thirsts for aggrandise- 
ment, and especially for such advantages as will, he con- 
ceives, add to the wealth of his people, but we see no 
sense in making of his Majesty a sort of bogey to be trotted 
out as a terrible figure whenever anything occurs. We doubt 
his gaining any ascendency in the Mussulman world, which 
distrusts and dislikes any infidel Power in proportion 
as it shows a disposition to interfere in Mussulman affairs, 
believing, with justice, that it is not moved by sympathy, 
but by the hope of ultimate advantage; and the Emperor 
has always to reckon with his own people. It will be long 
before they will like to expend their money or the lives 
of their sons on expeditions in Arabia, and it is only 
by actual expeditions that the Germans can influence 
effectually the fate of Mecca. It is not certain, indeed, 
that they can infiuence it even in that way, for the German 
Army, magnificent as it is, does not appear as yet to have 
acquired the mobility which crushes half-savage opponents, 
and finds it as diflicult to hold Hereros down as we have 
ever found it to punish Pathans in the defiles of the 
Himalayas. At all events, it is of no use to send a coach- 
and-four to meet trouble; and plunging into a difficult and 
costly adventure, because if we do not Germany may be 
beforehand with us, seems to us the height of unwisdom. 
We would let Constantinople and Mecca settle their age- 
long quarrel for themselves, and’ then decide whether the 
result, which hitherto has always been endurable, had 
become menacing to Great Britain or no. It certainly 
will not become menacing because of any strong sympathy 
between the Mohammedans of India—recollect the warrior 
races of India, Sikhs, Rajputs, and Mabrattas, are all 
Hindoo—and the Sovereign who is now reported to 
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be lying sick in Yildiz Kiosk. After all, if history has 
any meaning, Mecca belongs to the Arabs, and not to any 
Mongol tribe. 





NATIONAL HEALTH. 
IR LAUDER BRUNTON, Sir William Broadbent, 


Sir James Crichton-Browne, and the other eminent 
members of the medical profession who are promoting the 
National League for Physical Education and Improvement 
deserve the warmest thanks of the nation. Great doctors 
are notoriously overworked men, and our gratitude should 
therefore be the keener when we see them giving up a 
portion of their leisure to the work of endeavouring to 
find a remedy for the present unsatisfactory condition of 
the national health. We are not alarmists in this matter, 
nor do we take the extreme pessimist view as to the 
degeneration of the race. When, however, the amplest 
deductions have been made for exaggeration and for 
fashionable crazes in regard to hygiene, the fact remains 
that there is a great deal which wants doing to improve 
the national physique. We are not as healthy a people as 
we ought to be. There is far too large a proportion of the 
population which is both physically and morally depraved, 
and unless we take up the matter in a serious spirit and 
at once, we are in danger of falling into a condition which 
must result in racial degeneracy from which we shall not 
be able to extricate ourselves. To adapt the phrase of 
Falstaff, if we do not repent now in regard to our neglect 
of the national health, we shall not have the strength to 
repent later. 

What can we do to improve the national health, and to 
make our citizens physically more worthy of the great and 
splendid heritage which is theirs? ‘There is no single 
answer to this vital question. The problem is one which 
must be attacked not only by many men, but in many 
ways and from many points of view. Some of the things 
which can be done, and ought to be done without delay, to 

revent race degeneracy were discussed at the meeting 
held at the Mansion House under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor on Wednesday. In the first place, we 
want conservation of energy in regard to the societies 
and agencies now at work in the field of national 
hygiene. Already the conscience of the nation has 
been touched, and there are thousands of men and 
women who feel that something must be done to prevent 
the decline of the national physique, and who are in 
various ways helping to deal with the problem. Such 
sporadic and incoherent efforts are, however, often 
wasted. There is need of organisation and co-ordina- 
tion. That this is so is fully realised by the able 
and public-spirited men who organised the meeting 
at the Mansion House, and who are promoting the 
National League for Physical Education and Improve- 
megt. As we understand it, their primary aim, indeed, is 
to do work akin to that originally undertaken by the 
Charity Organisation Society. ‘They are by help and 
encouragement to stimulate the work of ather societies, to 
prevent them overlapping, and to secure that their efforts, 
whenever efficient and well directed, shall not escape the 
notice of the subscribing public. This is an admirable 
proposal; but as the promoters of the scheme would, we 
are sure, be the first to admit, it must not stop here. 
There is plenty of work for voluntary societies; but the 
problem is so vast and of such immense importance that 
it is essential to employ also the authority of Government, 
and to make the State use its powers and resources to 
guard the national welfare in the matter of the physical 
condition of the people. 

The field in which the State can assist most effec- 
tively is that of education. The State already insists 
that every child shall receive a literary education. 
To this compulsory literary education must be added 
a compulsory physical education. If we can once 
get such a proposition accepted and acted on, the 
improvement in the condition of the poorer portion 
of the nation is bound to follow. We must get hold 
of the boys and girls before they reach maturity, and 
while they still have the power (of inestimable value 
from the point of view of hygiene) of being able to grow 
out of an evil into a sound physical condition. In the 
growing child we have the best possible opportunity for 
improving the national physique. But if we give children 





a physical education, we are bound also to impart to 
them, in order that they may fully benefit by such 
education, a knowledge of the simple rules of hygiene, 
We must start them fairly on the path of health both by 
a and example. We must not merely show them 

ow to go through certain mechanical exercises, but teach 
them as well what are the conditions which make for a 
healthy body. Incidentally,too, we can secure a great general 
improvement in the health of the nation by means of com- 
pulsory physical education. If there is compulsory physical 
education for every child, male and female, there must 
also be compulsory medical inspection of a simple kind. 
You cannot order that physical training shall be given 
to a child unless it has been inspected and certified 
to be fit to receive such training. But the advantages 
secured by such inspection of the whole of the children 
of the nation are literally beyond computation. It is, 
we fear, hardly too much to say that in the towns 
ill-health is the almost universal heritage of the poor. 
But in many cases that ill-health comes from the neglect 
in childhood of some symptom or indication early 
attention to which might have prevented disease in 
later life. Children are naturally so strong and so full 
of spirits that while they are children they may go about 
their work or their play with all the danger-signals of 
disease hoisted, and yet never actually break down. But 
among the poor the danger-signals are never attended to 
until a breakdown does take place. They wait for a collapse 
before they take any action, and in many cases such 
collapse does not come till it is too late to trust to 
the child growing out of its defect, even after it has 
been placed under proper conditions, and has received 
proper aid, surgical or medical. ‘The universal medical 
inspection of a simple kind which, as we have said, must go 
hand-in-hand with compulsory universal physical training 
would, we are certain, save hundreds and thousands of 
men and women from ill-health in later life. Incidentally, 
also, compulsory universal physical training would give us 
an opportunity to train the manhood of the nation to the 
use of arms. No one in this country desires compulsory 
military service. What we want is universal training in 
the use of arms, and in the elements of drill and of 
military formations, so that if at any time an appeal is 
made to the manhood of the nation to guard the Mother- 
land from ‘attack, the answer to that appeal will be given 
by men who to some extent understand what is required 
of them, and not by those who, though willing in mind, 
are impotent in body. 

There is another aspect of the problem of the national 
health which has always been kept before the readers of 
the Spectator. It is one aspect which we sincerely trust 
will not be overlooked by the promoters of the National 
League of Physical Education and Improvement. This 
aspect of the question may be roughly stated as the 
insistence upon the fact that one of the greatest known 
sources of ‘health is living in the country in pure air. 
Ever since mankind began to live in organised societies it 
has been realised, though often only dimly and in- 
stinctively, that the man born and bred in pure country 
air is healthier than the man brought up under urban 
conditions of life. In other words, one of the best and 
simplest ways of improving the physical condition of 
the nation is to encourage men and women to dwell 
in the country rather than in towns. This brings us at 
once to the problem of rural housing. At present we 
have so arranged matters that it is economically easier 
for men to live in the town than in the country. But man 
is, and always will be, largely at the mercy of economic 
conditions. He moves necessarily along the line of least 
economic resistance. Where he can house himself, feed 
himself cheaply, and get good wages, there he will swarm,— 
not because he likes it, but because economically he must. 
If, then, we are to get people to live in the country, 
we must render living in the country cheap and easy. 
Now one of the best ways of doing this is to make the 
rent of country cottages low. But country cottage rent 
can never be low unless country cottages are cheap to 
build. What, therefore, we want to do is to encourage 
cheap forms of cottage construction. Once secure this, 
and other things will follow. The railways, steamships, 
and tram-lines that have already helped men to swarm 
into the towns may be used to bring them back into the 
country if living in the country becomes economically 
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possible. Under modern conditions the workshops and 
factories may move with the labourers into the country, 
and be so organised as to prevent the hideous and 
baneful agglomerations of buildings and men which 
we call industrial cities. We have hopes that the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition, to the support of which many of our 
readers have contributed already, will be able to prove 
that the problem of cheap construction is not insoluble. 
Some seventy or eighty cottages will be shown at the 
Exhibition at Letchworth constructed under yarious 
systems, ancient and modern, and the examples they pre- 
gent will, we believe, tend to convince the public that the 
question of rural housing is not as hopeless as many 
people imagine. The ground on which the Exhibition of 
Cheap Cottages is to be held—the Duke of Devonshire 
is to open the Exhibition on Tuesday, July 25th, at 
4 o’clock—Welongs to a body which is atfacking another 
side of the problem of rural housing. ‘The First 
Garden City Company, which has so generously and so 
actively supported the organisers of the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition, is prepared to show that if the factory and the 
workshop are removed into the country, industrial work 
may be carried on under rural conditions. If, as we hope, 
the garden city is to be the industrial city of the future, the 
workers in such cities will bring up their children in a 
country,.and not urban, environment. We trust, then, that 
the Cheap Cottages Exhibition will draw the attention of 
all those who are interested in saving the race from 
hysical degeneration to the problem of rural housing, and 
to the need for reversing our present system. As it is, 
the greater part of the nation are now born and bred in 
the towns, If we are to get back to really sound physical 
conditions, they must in future be born and bred in the 
country. We may add that the promoters of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition are still anxious to extend their 
operations. But this they can only do by having larger 
funds at their disposal. ‘They will therefore be most glad 
to receive subscriptions in order to make known and 
complete their work. Any help sent through the Spectator 
will be acknowledged in these columns. 








MILTON AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
RUTH,” says Milton, “is compared in Scripture to a 

streaming fountitin; if her waters flow not in a 
perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of con- 
formity and tradition.” Perhaps no finer plea for freedom of 
thought and expression in matters secular and religious than 
the “ Areopagitica”’ was ever written. It is impossible to 
read it without marvelling at the way in which genius can 
foresee the result of ages of intellectual experience. No 
twentieth-century advocate of the Higher Criticism was ever 
more genuinely convinced, or ever declared more clearly, than 
Milton that the best friends of religion are mental energy 
and courage, the worst enemies mental sloth and timidity. 
“The light which we have gained,” he writes, “was given us, 
not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things 
more remote from our knowledge.” Thesé words in the 
mouth of the Puritan poet are no mere partisan argument 
for Protestantism. ‘The danger lest truth should be lost in 
“a muddy pool of conformity and tradition” is a danger which 
he well knows besets every Church and all schools of thought. 
“ He who thinks we are to pitch our tent here,” he preaches 
to self-satisfied Protestants, “and have attained the utmost 
prospect of reformation that the mortal glass wherein we 
contemplate can show us, till we come to beatific vision, that 
man by this very opinion declares that he is yet far short of 
Truth.” It is not impossible, he fears, but that a day will 
come when we shall find “we have looked so long upon 
the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up to 
us, that we are stark blind.” With prophetic fervour he 
asserts the unceasing progress of religious knowledge. ‘“ Now 
- once again,” he tells his readers, “ by all concurrence of signs, 
and by the general instinct of holy and devout men, as they 
daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is decreeing 
to begin some new and great period in His Church, even to 
the reforming of Reformation itself.” The divisions which 
come of free thought will never, he believes, endanger the 
religious life of the people. “There must be many schisms 
and many dissections made in the quarry and in the timber, 
ere the house of God can be built. And when every stone is 





laid artfully together, it carfidt be united into a continuity, 
it can but be contiguous in this world.” The real danger 
arises from a refusal to think, “A man may bea heretic in 
the truth; and if he believe things only because his Pastor 
says so, or the Assembly so determines, without knowing other 
reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds 
becomes his heresy. There isnot any burden that some would 
gladlier post off to another than the charge and care of their 
Religion. There be—who knows not that there be ?—of 
Protestants and professors who live and die in as arrant an 
implicit faith as any lay Papist of Loretto. A wealthy man, 
addicted to his pleasure and to his profits, finds Religion to be 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon 
that trade..... - What does he therefore, but resolves to give 
over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, to whose care 
and credit he may commit the whole managing of bis religious 
affairs?” The spiritual sluggard in Milton's mind at the 
moment is an energetic man of business who, according to 
the custom of his time, has picked out some learned divine to 
whose views he may pin his faith. He takes him into his 
home, and “ resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, with 
all the locks and keys, into his custody.” The custodian reads 
prayers night and morning, and follows his private avocations 
between times, leaving “his kind entertainer in the shop 
trading all day without his Religion.” 

Allowing for changes of custom—for the apparel, as it were, 
of the model—the portrait would stahd for a large class of hard- 
working and ceremonially observant men in the present day. 
Every religious teacher who discourages thought increases 
the number of these men, Milton believes, and encourages 
also a similar, and perhaps a worse, type whose secularity 
has not even work to give it solidity. ‘“ Another sort there 
be who, when they hear that all things shall be ordered, 
all things regulated and settled, nothing written but what 
passes through the custom-house of certain Publicans that 
have the tonnaging and: poundaging of all free-spoken truth, 
will straight give themselves up into your hands, make ’em 
and cut ’em out what religion ye please: there be delights, 
there be recreations and jolly pastimes that will fetch the 
day about from sui to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a 
delightful dream. What need they torture their heads with 
that which others have taken so strictly and so unalterably 
into their own purveying ? These are the fruits which a dull 
ease and cessation of our knowledge will bring forth among 
the people.” This second type has altered not atall. Perhaps 
its numbers have increased since Milton’s time. 

To-day we have added a third type to the great army who 
fight for the secularisation of the nation. We have not only 
those who accept religion without thought upon authority, but 
those who accept irreligion upon the same terms. On the 
authority of a particular phase of current literature, they make 
up their minds that nothing ever has been, and nothing ever will 
be, known about God or the human soul. They assure their 
intimate friends that “either the thing is true, or it’s not.” 
Just what they mean by the “thing” they would not find it 
easy to say offhand. Perhaps if they were pressed they 
might reply that they meant religion, or more probably 
the Christian religion. To apply such an absurd sentence 
to any other branch of study would seem to them to be 
childish in the last degree. If asked whether they believed 
history, or philosophy, or psychology to be true, or whether 
they did not, they would put the questioner down as too 
ignorant to be worth arguing with. Yet the phrase is good 
enough to maintain their spiritual sloth, and close their minds 
to all the voices, both within and without, which might tell 
them something about a matter upon which they are deter- 
mined not to think. The desire for an infallible rule of conduct 
which shall save a man from giving wearisome and painful 
attention to the dictates of his conscience, and spare him the 
continual exercise of his judgment, and the craving for a cut- 
and-dried answer to his curiosity which shall spare him the 
hard work of investigation—in fact, the determination to 
“walk by sight ’—have militated all through the ages against 
religious faith, They have threatened the religious life of 
those who trusted implicitly to the conclusions of what they 
believed a divinely founded society, and turned to a species 
of fetish-worship what should have been the reverent study of 
a divinely inspired literature. They have rebelled against 
God's ordinance of work. Lvery man desires the fruits of his 
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labour, whether they be mental or physical. No man feels 
hungry, and no man says “I wonder why,” without expressing 
this desire; but since the days when some one wrote the 
Pentateuch there have been a great many people who regarded 
work simply as a curse. Many—and those many are scattered 
through all classes—are able in the existing state of society 
to get out of it. They eat their bread in the sweat of some one 
else’s brow. But where the things of the mind and spirit are 
concerned no such evasion is possible. The bread of life is 
earned in the sweat of the spirit, the result of hard struggle, 
moral and—actually, if not technically—intellectual, among 
learned and simple alike. To sit idle is to starve. Of course 
all these spiritual sluggards would be glad to have some 
answer to the riddles of life, some connection with a Power 
outside themselves. There are many things they would like 
to be told; but they do not want tolearn. “Tell us for sure,” 
they cry. “ Wedo not want to find out”; and great men who 
have reached their conclusions through the most strenuous 
labour of which mind and spirit are capable offer those con- 
clusions to the idle, press them upon them even in their 
spiritual ardour, and the idle accept them willingly ; but they 
are no sooner in their hands than the life goes out of them. 
They become to them, to use Jeremy Taylor’s metaphor, as so 
many propositions of metaphysics, “ concerning which a man 
is never the honester, be they true or false.” ‘These men,” 
they say, as they lock up their precious conclusions, “ were 
great men, greater far than we. They fought long and hard 
for peace of mind, for the sense of security, the solace of hope, 
for some intercommunion with the Unseen. These are the 
truths they found out,” they exultingly declare, “and we will 
keep them as amulets to bring us luck at our work and our 
play.” If any one doubts their efficacy, he is a disbeliever. 
The sluggards of another school possess other amulets—the 
amulets of negation—and those who deny the wisdom which 
they confer are set down by them as superstitious fools. 

Milton recounted a state of things very much like our own. 
He stood amid like circumstances, but not in the same atmo- 
sphere. There was a hopefulness in the air in his day which is 
not with us now. He could allude to the advent of the new 
learning and all its cataclysmal effects as the time “ when God 
shakes a Kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to 
a general reforming.” Now in these days of new thought it 
is not possible to be quite so optimistic. The English world 
has grown older. The dangers of a new religious departure 
strike at times on the imagination of the most faithful with a 
sickening sense of fear. Revolt and loss of reverence walk 
hand-in-hand with the new spirit of religious adventure, and 
half the Church holds back. The pursuit of truth has always 
been beset with many and great dangers. Yet to risk every- 
thing in the search remains the eternal duty of man. The 
religious records of the people who were chosen to bear the torch 
of God tell no smooth story. The Bible “ brings in,” writes 
Milton, “holiest men passionately murmuring against Provi- 
dence through all the arguments of Epicurus: in other great 
disputes it answers dubiously and darkly to the common 
reader.” Those Churches who stand outside the commotion 
do but repeat seriously what Milton ironically declaimed 
against those who refused to set out upon the great quest. 
* Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be more than 
worldly wise; for certainly in higher matters to be ignorant 
and slothful, to be a common steadfast dunce, will be the only 
pleasant life, and only in request.” Whatever our faith or our 
fears, the advice of Gamaliel still holds good. The main- 
tenance of religion in the world depends ultimately, not upon 
men, but upon God. 





THE SCHOOLBOY RIFLEMAN. 
* wei only a few of the facts relating to the case have 
hk? been made public, it is not possible to form a final 
judgment of the merits of the correspondence which has 
recently passed between Lord Meath and Dr. Gow, the 
Head-Master of Westminster School, with regard to the 
review of London Cadet corps which takes place to-day. 
The correspondence was printed in the Times of June 2lst, 
and so far as the facts can be gathered, they are that 
Lord Meath on some date in May last wrote to Dr. 
Gow inviting the Westminster School Cadet Corps to 
take part in a review to be held in Hyde Park on 
July Ist, at which the London Cadet corps were to be 








inspected by the Duke of Connaught. Dr. Gow replied that 
this could not be arranged, as July Ist happened to be the 
date of the Westminster and Charterhouse cricket match, and 
that “to withdraw the Cadets from the match would make 
the corps very unpopular.” Lord Meath in a second letter 
urged, in effect, that instead of rendering the corps un- 
popular, compliance with the demand made “would add to 
its importance, and stimulate its patriotism and sense of 
responsibility...... The absence of the corps on such an 
occasion from its rightful place would tend to encourage the 
belief that the watching of a game is deemed by those in 
authority to be of greater importance than personal service 
to the State when the two clash.” Perhaps it is unneces- 
sary, in view of the limited number of facts made public, to 
emphasise the points of the correspondence further. Every 
one who has had experience of such matters will recognise the 
difficulties and inconveniences involved in altering the date of 
a fixture arranged for some time late in the summer term, when 
almost every day has been allocated either to ceremonial 
occasions, or cricket or rowing or shooting matches, or 
examinations, and it will be noted, too, that the engagement- 
lists, not of one only, but of two schools were involved, which, 
so to speak, squares the number of difficulties. Still, let us 
put one of the reflections arising in this way,—that if it had 
been possible to make arrangements so as to allow the Cadet 
corps to be present at the inspection, a great deal of kudos 
would have attached itself to everybody concerned. When 
the various battalions marclied past, there would have been 
more than the usual cheers for a corps of which the spectators 
were saying: “Those boys think so much of what it means 
to be a Cadet that they actually put off their great cricket 
match of the year to be present at this inspection.” 

As we have said, however, the practical difficulties of 
altering at short notice the date of an inter-school cricket 
match are really very great indeed. But let us put another 
point, which refers not only to Westminster, but to all the 
public schools, and indeed to the life of the nation as a 
whole. Suppose that, for any reason, any one of the large 
public schools were asked to postpone or cancel a field day or a 
rifle match arranged with another school, would there be found 
any insuperable difficulty in doingso? Would it make cricket 
“unpopular” if it were announced that, for some immediate 
and pressing necessity, a cricket match could be substituted 
for arifle match? That is, of course, reducing the question to an 
absurdity, but the general contrast is fairly clear. For what- 
ever reason, the position of a prominent member of the school 
Volunteer corps is not so great as that of a member of the 
school cricket or football eleven. A boy who makes a century 
in an important school match is a hero for years to come; if 
another boy makes the highest possible score at one of the 
Bisley ranges, hardly twenty of his schoolfellows hear about 
it, or if they do, attach not very much importance to the feat. 
True, there is a certain amount of glory waiting for the team 
that brings back the Ashburton Shield, or for the boy who 
wins the Spencer Cup; but of how many schools is it true 
that the prospects of Bisley are discussed as eagerly and as 
long beforehand as the prospects of the important cricket 
matches ? and how many, even of the members of the school 
corps, could rattle off the names of the shooting eight as 
easily as those of the first eleven? The answer would be 
different, no doubt, for different schools; but it would be 
generally true, we think, that proficiency in rifle-shooting is 
not regarded as any very wonderful accomplishment,—is it 
for the reason that shooting is not reckoned a sport ? 

If so, it would be no bad thing if some one of the authori- 
ties in the great schools, possibly a master extremely popular 
on account of his reputation at cricket or football, were to set 
himself to show the school how fine a sport rifle-shooting 
really is. Every boy who has tried it knows how hard it is 
to learn thoroughly the alphabet of cricket, to play with a 
straight bat, to time a late cut properly, to watch the ball on 
a difficult wicket. When one of his schoolfellows, therefore, 
has become a first-rate bat by learning his alphabet 
thoroughly, he admires him because he knows what it entails 
to become a fine cricketer. Somehow or other, however, it 
happens that the same schoolboy who knows all about the 
difficulty of learning how to play cricket has often enough 
very little knowledge of what is involved by the attempt to 
become a really good shot with the rifle. “You point the 
thing at the bull’s-eye and pull the trigger” is an even vaguer 
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direction than “ You hit the ball with the bat”; but it sums 
up the potentialities of rifle-shooting for many persons who 
expect the utmost nicety of expression in criticism of cricket. 
The quick but certain calculation that the wind has dropped 
a couple of feet since the last shot was fired, or that the fish- 
tail breeze has shifted from 5 to 7 o'clock, as you can tell by 
the fluttering pennons drooping and lifting all the length of 
the Stickledown Range; the shimmer of parched earth; the 


cloud that darkens the target, or rides over the rifleman | 


and doubles the size of his speck of foresight; the warmed 


barrel that drops its second shot a foot lower than the first, | 


to the undoing of the inexpericnced,—is it untrue to say that 
all that, which is only the beginning of the rifle-shot’s 
alphabet, is so much abracadabra not only to fifty per cent. 
at least of schoolboys, but to much more than fifty per cent. 
of the fifteen or twenty thousand spectators at a cricket test 
match, or the final of a professional football cup-tie ? 

It certainly ought to be untrue, and with the increase of 
the number of rifle clubs all over the country, it is likely 
enough that in time the national ideals of what a boy or 
man ought to be able to do will gradually change. If the 
change comes soon, it will come, more likely than not, first 
and foremost as a consequence of a change of ideals in British 
schools. If the change comes quickly because it is recognised 
that in shooting with a rifle there is to be obtained really 
first-class sport, that will not matter much, so long as the 
change comes. The curious thing is, indeed, that the public- 
school boy has not found it out already. Nearly all boys look 
forward with intense eagerness to the day when they will be 
possessed of a gun of their own, and possibly be allowed to go 
out shooting; perhaps they might persuade their fathers that 
the day ought to come the sooner by reason of their having 
learnt how to handle a rifle on the school range. That 
should certainly be a recommendation, for apart entirely 
from considerations of duty and patriotism, or from 
the good which a boy gets from the necessary drill and 
discipline of a Volunteer corps, rifle-shooting undoubtedly 
is an admirable training of mind and character. It 
necessitates rapid calculation and quick decision as to how 
to meet this or that sudden development of wind or weather ; 
it inculeates determination of mind and independence of 
outlook, There is surely no more sporting or interesting 
event in the whole Bisley programme, nor, in a sense, in the 
programme of the school calendar, than the competition for 


the Spencer Cup at Bisley. Each school selects one boy to | 


represent it; each boy goes alone to the firing-point, without 
any prospect of advice or criticism from friend or adversary. 
He has seven shots to fire, and after each shot he has to 
make up his mind for himself how he will fire the next. 
There you get, surely, for those twenty or thirty boys of 
seventeen or eighteen, as fine a test of skill, steadiness, and 
nerve as any crisis in the hardest-fought cricket or football 
match could provide. For the winner, who during many 
hours of practice has learnt the play of sunlight over heather 
and sand, and has watched the streaky pennons measuring a 
fickle wind, there can be few such moments in life as when 
after his last shot the top of the marker’s target rises empty 
and the slow “bull” drags itself into position low on the 
right. Such a moment can come to but one out of the 
thirty ; but to the others it will still be something to 
remember that once it was their privilege to go out alone to 
that firing-point to try to win one of the finest schoolboy 
matches in the world. 





MAKING A FISHERY. 

RIVER, if of manageable size, is the most delightful toy 

in the world. “ Capability” Brown, with an audacity 

which would have secured him a place amongst the despisers 

of the gods in Virgil’s Hades, once made a river, or an 

imitation of one, at Castle Ashby, and, contemplating it, 

ejaculated the studiedimpromptu: “Thames, thou wilt never 
forgive me!” 

To own a length of river is to have a most enviable posses- 
sion, even though it be but a tiny brook, for little rivers have 
most of the character found in large rivers, and hold nearly 
all the wild creatures therein found, unless it be salmon. So 
much can be done with the flowing water. There is almost 
no end to its possibilities. A mere rill can be made to 


fill a lake and to keep it sweet, better often than a larger 


stream, for it does not choke the pool with deposit. The 
daneing little feeder of a chalk stream used in another 
fashion will link up a series of limpid pools as deep as you 
please and as full of trout, and the borders where the water 
| laps will grow as lovely waterside flowers as any lotus garden 
|in Japan. If votes were taken as to the prettiest thing in 
all the parks of London, nine out of ten would be cast for 
the verdant water-garden at the outfall of the Serpentine, 
| through which flows what is, in fact, a real brook, such as 





| anciently flowed where the Serpentine is, and turned a little 
| mill, Though at most not more than forty yards long, it is 
| full of lilies and floating plants, bordered by osmunda and 
| iris, and inhabited by shoals of fish and by broods of young 
wild ducks amd water-hens, and shows the possibilities for 
| beauty and interest possessed by running water, even in the 
centre of four millions of Londoners. 

In the country, wherever real rivers run, and most especially 
| where they are fairly swift and clear, the perfect enjoyment 
| of a river is only found in the making of a fishery. Like 
| fishing itself, it is a somewhat solitary pleasure, but perhaps 
'for that reason the more absorbing. It is only with this 
| object that any one ever becomes absolutely “on terms” with 
| a stream, and learns to know it inside and out. Ata well- 
made and well-managed fishery the river is like a garden, the 
| capacity and returns from which are perhaps the secret of 
| But the knowledge is 





| the owner, and known to no one else. 
none the less delightful for being locked in his own breast. 
It is quite possible for any one who does not own a stream to 
rent one, and so to play, at any rate for a time, the part 
of the river god. But if so, let the lease be a long one, for 
fisheries, like gardens, need time to mature. Leasing a fishery 
| has the advantage that it leaves a choice both of the river 
and of the part of it best fitted to be the scene of the 
proposed improvements, whereby Nature, while not unduly 
checked or stimulated, shall yield vastly greater increase, 
and show more beauties than before. It is needless, and it 
would be wrong, to attempt to alter one stone, or to plant 
one more shrub or flower, by the rock-fringed streams that 
gush from the heads of the Yorkshire dales, or cut the red 
rocks of Cumberland. But the upper waters of the chalk 
streams close to the springs gain great and varied beauty by 
the clearing away of the brambles and thorns which screen 
the light from their surface, and the cutting of the tangles of 
rank growth on their banks. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that light and air are essential to the beauty and health- 
fulness of water and streams, and that whatever lets in the 
sunlight or promotes the current, thus aerating the body of 
the water itself, is a gain at once to the landscape and to the 
salubrity of the stream. 

In choosing the site for a fishery it is best to go up towards 
the river-head. The floods are less violent, and there is far 
less sediment in the water. Sediment, except perhaps the 
finest sand, injures fisheries. Trout-spawn and salmon-spawn 
are laid in the gravel beds on the shallows, and then left to 
hatch. If a flood comes down full of cloudy suspended 
earth, this settles on the gravel and chokes the eggs, which 
fail to yield their teeming broods of fry. ‘“ Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” But the same is not true of a river 
destined to become a fishery. “Both banks or none” is tha 
only motto for the fishery-owner. Clearly, for instance, he 
cannot build a wall down the centre; so the more he 
stocks his half of the stream, usque ad medium filum as 
the conveyancers say, the more will go over to his neigh- 
bour’s bank, there perhaps to be caught by means against 
which his taste and conscience are in utter revolt. A 
beginning of a minor fishery was once made on a small 
stream in Suffolk. In winter and spring there was sufficient 
water, and the perch and tench with which it was stocked 
flourished, and presented a promising appearance on days 
when the water was clear and the sun shining. But there 
came a dry summer, with never a drop of rain; and where the 
perch had been biting readily, and the stream flowing evenly, 
nothing but a series of pools connected by trickles of water 
was left. The enterprising owner of the left bank strolled 
down one evening to look at his large pool, when he became 
aware of the farmer-tenant of the right bank engaged, with 
two of his men, in “fishing” from the other side. They had 
hay-rakes in their hands, and having first stirred up the 
mud till the pool was like pea-soup, and the fish came 
gasping to the surface, they hooked them out with horrible 
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dexterity on to the bank. The improver of fisheries hinted 
that this was “scarcely fair,” meaning as towards the fish. 
The farmer, struck by the remark, paused and considered the 
situation. “Ah,” he said, “no more that aren’t! Do you 
bring y’ar rake !” 

The intending fishery-owner may rent a length, which 
should not be less than a mile, and if possible should be 
more, on a highly preserved river. ‘There will always 
be plenty of room for improvements even there,—in 
catching pike by. the score, for example; and in netting 
the river for these robbers by profession he will also catch a 
number of overgrown cannibal trout, and end their careers 
without respite or reprieve. He will, again, change and refresh 
the native race by buying yearlings (not fry, which only 
become food for other fish) and stocking the water. 

The stock of fish in a length of river, even when under 
observation for some time, is nearly always an unknown 
quantity. It is best to put the “assets” at a very low figure 
indeed. Until the last twelve or fifteen years, tish in general 
have never been allowed fair play for a moment by local 
opinion. As Richard Jefferies pointed out, no form of 
poaching or catching them was considered unfair where fish 
were concerned. The “ hay-rake” method cited above is 
sportsmanlike in comparison with the “engines” used else- 
where. On the river Dart in and before 1828 it was 
customary and usual for local poachers to spear spawning 
salmon, the spearers sticking up screens of old furze-bush 
opposite the spawning beds behind which they lurked. A 
Devonshire squire, owner of part of a salmon river, wrote a 
book on the need for the preservation of salmon, full of 
original observation. He adorned his title-page with quota- 
tions from “Junius ” and Judges, and completed the work 
by drafting a Salmon Protection Bill—he having been 
brought up as a lawyer—of a very thorough character, in 
which, though not pressing for severe penalties, he suggested 
seven years’ transportation as a reasonable penalty for the 
use of “ that dreadful instrument the spear” against spawning 
salmon. 

At present the law helps the maker of a fishery in every 
way. It is a felony to steal fish from a breeding pond, for 
example. So the owner or lessee can set to work with a light 
heart. He will first net all his river carefully, taking out the 
mischievous species, returning the rest, and most carefully 
noting the results of every draw of the net. Mr. J. Willis 
Bund, the Chairman of the Severn Fisheries Board, in his 
book on “Fishery Management” cynically recommends the 
borrowing of the nets from the local owners of them. The 
way in which they set about the business and their casual 
remarks when employed to help will show at once whether 
they are used to poaching the stream. If the net meets no 
obstacles on the bottom, it is also presumptive evidence that 
the river is regularly poached. Searching the river in this 
way is a very interesting occupation. It reveals many things 
besides the stock of fish. The nature of the bottom and the 
proportion of living fish food upon it are soon discovered, 
together with the depth of the pools, and the general contour 
of every yard of the river. The proportion of coarse fish to 
trout, and of one breed of coarse fish to other kinds, becomes 
also roughly known. In fact, as Mr. Bund suggests, the 
fishery can be managed on business principles, like a farm, 
when once the river itself is understood. “ Probably neither 
will pay; but both can only be expected to pay if they are 
managed on some system.” ‘The little fish caught will show 
what fish have bred, while if there are trout or other fish of 
various sizes in the water, it shows that there is a “rising 
generation” coming on. Whfen once the fishery is restocked 
with yearlings, a most careful account should be kept of all 
fish caught with the rod; and at the close of the year the 
whole river should be netted again, and the results compared 
with the first netting of the unimproved fishery. 


All this means a great number of hours spent by the river- 
side, an ever growing acqUfintance with the extraordinarily 
interesting facts of the life of fresh-water animals and plants, 
some very finished sport, and a lasting interest afterwards. 
Even where only.a series of ornamental garden pools are 
made, they can bé stocked with trout, which, if artificially fed 
with food in addition to what they secure naturally in the 
pools, grow rapidly into big fish, and are a very pretty 
addition to the environs of a house. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SUBSERVIENCY IN POLITICS. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “Sprcrator.”’] 


Sir,—As the Spectator, I believe, still possesses the ear of 
thoughtful Unionists who, like myself, are not Free-traders in 
the Cobdenite sense, I should like to suggest to them, with 
your permission, some considerations for which there is no 
other equally serviceable channel. 


In your comments last week on the Butler Report and Mr, 
salfour’s gymnastical treatment of the same, you were just enough 
to credit “the bulk of the Unionist Press” with helping to drag 
the Prime Minister into an attitude of common-sense. That 
recognition, as I think, might have been still more emphatic, and 
it would have been no exaggeration to say that Mr. Balfour’s 
surrender was in the main due to the faithful interpretation of 
the best public feeling by the organs of his own party. If there 
is one thing of which the Premier cannot be accused, it is sus- 
ceptibility to the arguments of the Parliamentary Opposition. 
Radical argument and invective beat alike in vain against the 
armour of his insouciance :— 
*€ The storm withoot micht rair an’ rustle: 
Tam didna mind the storm a whustle.” 


The Opposition might have bellowed themselves hoarse against a 
Select Committee, or a one-armed Royal Commission, and, so 
far as their efforts went, it Would not have had the slightest 
effect upon the outcome of the Prime Minister’s goodwill and 
pleasure. For this conclusion the proceedings of Parliament 
during the last two years surely furnish ample vindication. 


The part taken by the Unionist Press is all the more con- 
spicuous because of the silence of Unionist Members in the House 
of Commons. Throughout the three days’ wrangle over the form 
of inquiry not a single one of Mr. Balfour’s supporters ventured 
to express the resentment so widely felt against his unprepared- 
ness, his false conception of the crisis, or the vacillation 
which so ill became the head of the Government and the 
Leader of the House. Unionist electors are animated by the 
same anger and mortification at these disclosures as their Radical 
neighbours, and yet their elected representatives in Parliament 
were unanimously mute while the Premier was gathering upon 
his party, like a magnet, the fullest odium that could attend the 
inept management of such a situation. A handful of journalists 
—the hired defenders, be it remembered, of Ministerial policy— 
have saved the Unionist party from a hurricane of public resent- 
ment, and to their honesty or foresight (it does not matter 
which) is to be credited a service which not one of three 
hundred and more chosen representatives of party influence and 
talent intervened to render in the hour of need. If ever the 
alleged decay of Parliamentary institutions received confirma- 
tion, it would seem to be in such a conspicuous default of 
urgently demanded protest. 

My object in writing this letter is to ask these honourable 
gentlemen if it is not worth while to ponder on the consequences 
of leaving a continued free hand to Mr. Balfour in his present 
state of egotistical infatuation. I have no wish to criticise his 
Fiscal policy, except to point out that he has sacrificed the most 
advantageous fighting positions, in an argumentative sense, for 
the purpose of staving off the misfortune of a Radical Adminis- 
tration. But the sole justification of his policy has to be sought 
in the maintenance of a strong, capable, and patriotit Govern- 
ment, such as the whole theory of Toryism exalts over the 
transient and capricious humours of mere democracy. And one 
must soberly ask whether such advantages are being reaped from 
a course of policy which is increasingly difficult to defend, and 
promises to eventuate in the annihilation of Unionism at the 
approaching elections. Two years ago Mr. Balfour dramatically 
proclaimed his intention of being the real leader of his party. But 
in the matter of these scandals he has shown not the slightest 
trace of courage, principle, or prudence. The present Session, which 
began with the scantiest programme of legislation attempted for 
many years past, is rapidly drifting towards a contemptible 
fiasco. Time is being wasted over an Unemployed Bill which 
neither the Government nor their supporters want to pass, but 
which no one (for electioneering reasons) is willing to take the 
initiative in destroying. Unionists might just as well enjoy 
the luxury of being conscientious in this matter, for all the good 
their finessing will do them when it comes to the test. Mean- 
while the Aliens Bill is being delayed in a fashion which 
reyives all the aspersions cast upon the sincerity of its authors; 
the Scottish Churches Bill is trammelled by association 
with an altogether different subject in such a manner as 
to cast further reflections on Ministerial good faith; and 
Redistribution, to which Mr. Balfour has been pledged up to 
the eyes ever since the Blenheim gathering, is obviously past 
praying for. 

The question which I would put to the Unionist private Member 
is simply this: Is the further maintenance of such a Government 
fraught with good or evil to the welfare of the Unionist party ? 
I had a talk this week with an expert and thoroughly “ salted” 
journalist who has been through all the by-elections of the past 
two years, and who assures me that there will be less than 
two hundred Unionists returned at the Dissolution. Are we to 
suppose that Mr. Balfour is augmenting or diminishing that 
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prospective total by the leadership of which his recent per- 
formances are so characteristic ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Tory LEADER-WRITER. 


[We believe that our correspondent expresses the private 
feelings of the majority of the Unionist party, whether Free- 
traders or Protectionists, in regard to the action of the 
Government over (1) the appointment of the Stores Commis- 
sion; (2) the Unemployed Bill; and (3) Redistribution. The 
party, whatever else it is, stands for full inquiry into defective 
administration, is not Socialist, and is Unionist. We agree 
that the attitude of the Unionist Press compares most favour- 
ably with the attitude of the Administration on all. these 
questions. It is interesting to recall that we were able to 
make a similar remark in regard to the action of the Press 
during the crisis of the Boer War. The Unionist daily Press 
will always be able to look back with satisfaction to the part 
it played in animating the national resolve during the three 
years of strain and anxiety.—Eb. Spectator.] 





COTTON TRADE EXPANSION. 
{To THE EpIror oF Tie “SpecraTorR.”] 
Srr,—I am afraid that I cannot undertake to reply at length 
to the courteous letter of Sir Vincent Caillard in your issue 
of June 24th, as my only point in writing to the Spectator a 
fortnight ago was to prove by full details what a remarkable 
expansion is gcing on at the present time in the staple 
industry of Lancashire. It is a boorh, and no mistake. Of 
course it is a matter of opinion whether the activity is 
transient or not, but I beg leave to say that I do not hold 
that view. May I be allowed to add, as a subject of interest, 
that mule spindles run now, both old and new, at a greatly 
accelerated speed as compared with about a quarter of a 
century ago? Lagree with Mr. Thomas Ashton, the leading 
Operative Spinners’ secretary, to whom I referred the 
question a few days ago, that the increased speed is about 
25 per cent. One thing I am pretty sure about, and it is 
that the cotton trade will have nothing to do with the 
principles of the Tariff Reform League.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM TATTERSALL, 
Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





THE CORN TRADE AND PREFERENCE. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, which 
is the centre of the London foreign corn trade, was visited on 
June 2lst by the Canadian manufacturers and their ladies, 
who were escorted round the Exchange by the chairman, 
Major Brydges-Webb, who is a member of the Tariff Reform 
Commission. He, however, did not, I believe, take them to 





the nolice-board where the shipments of wheat, &c., from | 


various parts of the world are exhibited officially. The ship- 
ments of the previous week exhibited thereon were as 











follows :— 
Russta. INDIA. 
581,175 qrs. wheat. 929 ( : 
350,408 ., oats. 222,000 qrs. wheat. 
geen ad we CANADA AND Unirep Sra‘ass. 
S175 2. 
26.325 2 bs i a 53,000 qrs. oats. 
eee 17,000 ,, barley. 
Total...1,287,803 qrs. 32,625 wheat. 
exces. 69,732 ,, maize. 
160,267 qrs. wheat. Total 172,357 qrs 
ARGENTINA. "49.000 sack 
279,500 qrs. wheat. 9,000 sacks floar. 
297,000 ,, maize. Sniiaiiiins 
Total... 576,500 qrs. 2,000 qrs. wheat. 





Comment on these figures is needless. The advocates of 
Preference cannot be aware of the elementary facts of the 
subject with which they attempt to deal.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. W. DILion. 
70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





A PARSON AND PROTECTION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—In the recently published Life of that remarkable man, 
R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstow, the following passage occurs 
at p. 224 :— 
“We are in the very midst of a contested election, and you 


may be surprised to hear that I do not support the Protectionist 
Candidate, a Mr. Kendall. I deem a tax on Bread Corn sinful 





and unjust, and I had rather my Rent Charge should fall than 
that it should ascend amid the cries of the hungry and poor for 
dearth of food. Besides, the laws of human increase, and of the 
production of Bread, are in the hands of One too awful to be 
Meddled. with by Man.” 


Would that the same lofty view of the present crisis were 


taken by the clergy of to-day !—I am, Sir, &c., 
; R. W. J. 





THE ADVANCE OF THE YELLOW RACE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THe “Spectator.” J 
Srr,—I hope your correspondent “C.” will favour your 
readers with further contributions on the above subject (see 
Spectator of June 17th). My own examination of the matter 
leads me a long way towards his conclusions. The yellow 
race will undoubtedly spread themselves over the world, and 
in doing this will destroy many decadent races. It is 
inevitable that the weak must succumb to the strong. But 
w question arises as to what constitutes strength. Strength 
does not lie alone in numbers. It is a question of individual 
fitness and hardness, and also of moral firmness. It may 
shock some people to have the word “moral” applied to the 
qualities of mind possessed by the yellow man. It is, how- 
ever, an undoubted fact that the Chinese and Japanese have 
the Fifth Commandment and the promise it contains on their 
side. They honour their parents, and their days are long in 
the land. They are temperate, strong, and industrious. 
Compare the Chinese or Japanese labourer with our own 
unskilled labourer as to physical power and personal needs. 
Tit the labour market the white man could not compete with 
them; he spends too much on luxuries, he handicaps himself 
in many ways. If the white man will but recognise the 
invasion which is coming, he will prepare himself. If he does 
not improve himself physically, he will be exterminated. He 
is more gifted mentally than his yellow brother, but he does 
not utilise or develop as he ought the gifts he possesses. As 
a Governor, a Judge, ora leader the white man can control the 
yellow man easily, owing to his superior intellectual qualifica- 
tions; but until the white races learn to be strong without 
their present reliance on beer and beef, they cannot hope to 
succeed in the struggle for existence. Besides which, there is 
the question of morals, the bonds of home life, the tone 
of society generally. Constituted as we are at present, would 
any one like to affirm that we are even abreast in ordinary 
virtues with some of the races we despise? We have 
abundant room for improvement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wimbledon. JOHN NAYLER. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 





| Srr,—I was in Rome during the winter of 1899-1900. In the 


house in which I was staying was the son of a Bavarian 
General who had borne an honourable and distinguished part 
in the Franco-German War, who informed me that his father 
considered the English army had done as well as any army 
could have done under the cireumstances, And yet English- 
men seem to delight in abusing the conduct of the campaign, 
because, I suppose, we did not subdue the Boers in a few 
weeks; and even the Spectator appears to consider the story 
of the Boer War does not redound to our credit. I should 
have expected the Spectator to know that the half-armed 
Camisards kept the trained French army at bay; so did the 
Tyrolese riflemen under Andreas Hofer; so, again, did the 
Vendéan peasants; and that there is nothing wonderful in 
the mounted Boer, knowing his ground and used to depend 
on his rifle, gaining some advantages over our army. But 
when did the British army fly from the field in confusion ? 
Not once. We were repulsed, but never defeated decisively. 
For people who read no history to speak of the campaign 
against the Boers as disgraceful on our part there is some 
éxcuse, but one expects the Spectator to remember that the 
British Lion was never absolutely invincible. Iam old enough 
to remember the Maori War, when a British regiment actually 
ran away !—I am, Sir, &e., RIcHARD F. Jupp. 
15 Clifton Avenue, West Hartlepool. 





THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF THE NEW 
FOREST. 
[To THe Eptror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Having frequently read with great pleasure “ Nature” 
articles in your valuable paper, and the frequent allusions to 
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the beautiful New Forest, it came as a great shock during a 
stay at Brockenhurst recently to find that many of the old 
enclosures are being utterly spoiled, and their character 
altogether altered. Briefly, I refer to the extensive cutting 
of the fine oak trees, and the plantiag of seedling firs in their 
place. This I learnt from local residents has been going on 
for some years, and it was quite evident that the practice was 
being actively pursued. Now, Sir, I beg to ask the question, 
Have the Commissioners full right to do this legally, apart 
from the sentimental side of the question? Inthe Act of 
Parliament of 1887 it was laid down that they (the Commis- 
sioners) should “keep the woods having regard to 
the ornamental as well as the profitable use of the ground 
did ine that the character of the scenery shall be maintained,” 
Look at Wilverley Enclosure of five hundred acres. Until 
1896 it was a fine plantation of oaks. To-day large patches 
have been cleared and are covered with young firs, and this is 
still going on, and soon half the ground will be a fir planta. 
tion. Is this having regard for the “ornamental as well as 
the profitable use of the ground”? There was a great 


outery about forty years ago because oaks and firs were 


planted in alternate rows, as such a mixture was deemed 
unnatural; but the present system is just as objectionable. 
Oaks and firs do not grow well together, the combination being 
quite unnatural, and what is more, the firs oust the oaks out 
of existence in time. Cannot the fir plantations be kept 
to themselves, and cannot the public be allowed to enjoy 
their walks in the beautiful oak woods? At the present 
time there are not more than 4,800 acres of wild woodland or 
open forest that the authorities cannot play fast and loose 


with, and the idea of the New Forest being kept as a place ' 


of natural beauty for the enjoyment of the public is a perfect 
farce. The Woods and Forests Commissioners have the 
control of 17,671 acres, and this represents the great bulk of 
the woodland, the remainder being open heath land. Over 
these 17,000 odd acres it is the evident desire of those in 


authority to make the ground yield a maximum amount. | 


The firs grow quickly, there is a ready sale for the fir 
poles for use as “pit props,” and such things as natural 
beauty and ornament are left to take care of themselves, 
with what results can be quickly ascertained by a visit 
to the locality. 
Enclosure, but Aldridge Hill Enclosure and Stockley En- 
closure have also recently been “slaughtered,” and I hear on 
good authority that for all the old oaks cut down not a single 
young one has been planted in their place. In point of fact 
oaks are no longer planted, as the firs are more profitable. 
The question that raises itself is, Do the public realise this 
and know what is happening? Perhaps you, Sir, through 
your columns, will give vent to this subject in order that we 
may hear both sides.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Kayes. 
Caracas, Ditton Hill, Surbiton. 


[Our correspondent has our warmest sympathy in his 
protest. The New Forest is the home of oak and ash and 
thorn and beech, and if the true character of its scenery is to 
be preserved these trees must never be destroyed to make way 
for firs. Firs are very beautiful trees in their native North, 
but in the New Forest we would not sacrifice one oak tree 
for a wilderness of pines.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A MODERN GIRL AND GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL 
PUZZLES. 
(To tHe Eviror or tue “SPEcTator.”] 
Srr,—Not the least of many of the best stories in the 
“ Ménagiana” is that of the courtier who, when a Princess 
asked him what time it was, replied: “ Whatever time your 
Highness may please.” By a similar rule, far be it from me 
to have any controversy with Miss Palmer. A misconception, 
as I take it, in her father’s letter was all I sought to correct. 
He remarks to-day (June 24th) that I have missed the point 
of it. “She arrived,” he says, “independently and in her 
own way at almost the same solution of the Greek problems 
as Professor Gomperz.” Now, so far from missing that point, 
will he let me say that that is the very point I took? I urged, 
und beg to do so once again, that her way, and so the Professor's 
way too, was not the way of the Sophists. The questions in 
question were not problems. They were, as according to the 
heading of his letter, puzzles. They were not offered for 
serious solution. I say 


The terms of the game forebade it. 





| silly sophism in them. 
| no more was made of these mere quibbles than a modern Council 
| of statesmen make of the theses which please theologians, 
' will find none of these puerilities in a speech of Cicero’s. 


. . { * sya 7A" . inv. ; s 
Mention has been made of Wilverley | were the mere jargon of a school, invented to amuse an idle hour 





“game” advisedly, for games they veritably were; mere 
jeux esprit; simple plays of their minds. Who can dream 
that they were such simpletons as not to know that “ fewness 
is nothing absolute, but merely a comparative term”? By 
calling these sophistical puerilities “subtle arguments” the 
Professor has misled us. I hope there is no audacity in 
my saying so. The Greeks termed them pseudomenoi,—a 
word which shows how factitious they were from first to last, 
I mentioned, as illustrative of this, Aulus Gellius and Bayle. 
May I now include Cicero? In the twenty-ninth chapter of 
his “Lucullus” this peculiar character of theirs is fully 
set forth. “C’est bien peu de chose que l'homme, et tout ce 
qui se fait est bien peu de chose,’ Bossuet says. These forms 
of intellectual wrestling are anyway things of “small 
account.” I beg, therefore, to be permitted to repeat that 
they have no bearing, none whatever, upon so important a 
question, if it is to be brought on the tapis, as the relative 
quantity and quality of the Greek and the modern mind. Were 
they all that the Greeks had to show in the way of intellectual 
effort, well might we pity them. If they thought themselves 
seriously employed therein, their error would indeed be 
deplorable. But they thoroughly knew what they were 
about. James Payn in his “Literary Recollections” tells 
us that “ Whewell, who had quite a sublime manner but often 
misapplied it, gave an example in his criticism of Tennyson’s 
‘Northern Farmer.’ ‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘that the 
poet has wasted a great deal of dialectic ingenuity in describing 
a very wuthless pussonage.’” So let us say, and be satisfied 
with saying, that the Sophists wasted a great deal of dialectical 


‘ingenuity on very worthless things; but we would do well to 


stop there, and not call them “stupids,’ from a pure mis- 
conception on our part of one of their ways of amusing them- 
selves. Too vast is the debt we owe them for so many things 
in which, in their really serious moments, they employed their 
practical and sagacious minds. As Voltaire says (Philo. 
sophical Dictionary,” article “ Sophists ”’)— 

“To geti a true notion of the contempt these vain subtilities 
deserve, read Demosthenes, and see if any of his speeches has a 
This amply shows that in serious matters 


You 
They 
—pure mental charlatanry.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., d. 5; B. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


THE CONDITION OF THE GERMAN WORKMAN. 
[To Tie EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—I have been a constant reader of the Spectator for thirty 
or forty years and am a decided Free-trader. In your issue 
of June 10th there is a letter signed “ A German Free-Trader.” 
I suggest that a deputation of workmen should be sent to 
Germany under the guidance of an interpreter, representing 
our industries of coal, iron (including machine-making), cotton 
(spinning), wool (light and heavy goods), building (stone- 
masonry, bricklaying, and carpentry), leather, and agriculture, 
to inquire as to the general conditions, &c., under which these 





industries are carried on in Germany,—hours worked during 


seven days per week, wages earned, nature and quality of 
food consumed, &c., &c.; that half of the deputation should 
consist of Free-trade artisans and half of Protectionist 
artisans; the costs estimated and raised equally by repre- 
sentative associations from private subscriptions; the result 
of the inquiries made public. To the expenses of such an 
inquiry I would subscribe a sum not exceeding £10.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Mark Scort, 
Selby, Yorkshire. 





SCRUPLES. 
(To rue Eprror or toe “Specrator.”} 
Srr,—The following extract from the writings of F. W. 
Faber, priest of the Oratory of St. Philip, formerly of the 
Church of England, may interest those who read your article 
on the above in the issue of June 17th :— 

“A scrupulous man teases God, irritates his neichbour, 
torments himself, and oppresses his director. It would require 
a whole volume to prove these four infallible propositions; the 
reader must therefore either take them on faith, or make the 
acquaintance of a scrupulous man.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J.S. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN ENGLAND. 
(To tae Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.’”} 
Sir,—A propos of the letter you published on June 17th 
appealing for funds for the “ Naples Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals,” I venture to suggest that charity begins 
at home, and that we had better abolish the torture of 
bearing-reins on horses in this country before we turn our 
attention to cruelty to animals abroad. The headquarters 
of the Anti-Bearing-Rein Association are at York House, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MARcHOGES. 





THE OWENS COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[To tur Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to the resolu- 
tions of the Owens College Conference on the education 
question P I will first of all, as secretary, point out that we 
do not claim to do more than put forward for discussion 
“suggestions ” which we think “may help to a solution.” 
Having done this, I will state frankly, as a Churchman, why I 
see my way to accept them :— 

(1) They secure to parents the right to demand for their 
children instruction in their own faith practically in all schools, 
and that in school hours. 

(2) Tho school is regarded as a religious institution, and 
education as a religious function. It is true that tests for 
teachers are prohibited, in so far as they affect professional 
promotion; but that concession will not reduce the opportunities 
for Church-teaching. There are Anglican children in almost 
every school, and their interests demand, not the aggregation of 
the teachers into particular schools, but their reasonable dis- 
tribution. Note that we comply with the Archbishop’s demand 
that religious teaching shall be given “genuinely and effectively,” 
and that we secure Church-teaching for our pupil teachers. 

(3) Reproducing one of the most valuable features of the 
voluntary schools, we sccure the pastoral oversight of the 
children by the representatives of their denominations. Inci- 
dentally we create local interest, and check the tendency to 
bureaucratise education. 

(4) This Advisory Committee of representatives will supervise 
the undenominational Bible-teaching. We build on the distinc- 
tion drawn by the late Professor Moberly (“Problems and 
Principles,’ p. 225). State-imposed, universal undenomina- 
tionalism is one thing; voluntary, partial, ad hoc co-operation 
among the religious bodies is quite another. Church authority 
is maintained; segregation minimised. We believe that the 
religious teaching as a whole in primary schools will be greatly 
improved, ; 

(5) Last, but not least, we believe that we render possible 
better relations among the severed followers of the one Master. 

I may add that our suggestions are not of the nature of a 
bargain. Tach side was anxious to promote the interest of 
the other, in so far as this could be done with a due regard to 
other responsibilities, I may also add that I have no reason 
to suppose that any Churchman present was hostile to the 
Education Act of 1902.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Barpsuny, 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Hulme, Manchester. 


[We trust that the resolutions of the Conference will be 
calmly and sympathetically discussed, and not set down as 
impracticable merely because the chief combatants in the 
education war still desire to fight. For ourselves, we will 
only say that the proposals of the Conference seem to us, 
while moderate and reasonable per se, to make a bond-fide and 
a practical attempt to provide a system under which all 
children in elementary schools shall receive religious teaching, 
—a matter to which, in our opinion, it is impossible to attach 
too much importance. Ina movement of this kind, however, 
the essential thing is to get wide support. A compromise 
may be in the abstract all that is desirable, but it is no 
good unless and until it is generally accepted. Should the 
Manchester resolutions prove capable of providing the 
foundation for an agreement on the subject of religious 
education, the nation will be greatly indebted to their 
authors.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
[To tur Eprror or Tus “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 24th ult. your correspondent 
Mr. Alexander, writes that “even in Mr. Hall's photo- 
graphs of the Leeds Jew and Gentile children, I have 
it on good authority that whilst the children of the 





Gentiles were chosen from the very poorest class in 
Leeds, those of the Jews were carefully selected from 
the best of that race.” I challenge Mr. Alexander to 
give the name of this “good authority,” whose statement is 
not only false, but libellous, as Iam assured. I have recently 
examined carefully one thousand Jewish and one thousand 
Gentile children, all apparently poor, and living near together 
in the poor districts of Leeds. The Jewish are much superior 
in physique, are much less rickety, and have much better 
teeth than the Gentile children. I have also given much 
time to investigating the diet of both classes, and in this my 
medical knowledge and my recent experience convince me 
that poor Jewish mothers have the faculty of feeding their 
offspring properly, and that the great majority of Gentile 
mothers have not. My photographs, taken without invidious 
selection, were published in the hope of promoting some 
practical endeavour to remedy this great national evil. 
Further, to show that suitable food is most effective, we have 
for almost two years fed daily upwards of one hundred poor 
little Gentiles, those in the photographs included, and the 
great improvement in their physique is most gratifying. Mr. 
Alexander states that when Jewish children reach adult age 
they do not possess “athletic proportions.” He is evidently 
ignorant that some of the best athletes in England are Jews. 
As to the frequent want of “athletic proportions” in adult 
Jews, Mr. Alexander also appears ignorant that this is 
readily explained by their sedentary occupation in impure 
atmospheres, Yet the poor Jew is certainly more self-reliant, 
and his power of endurance is as great as, if not greater than, 
that of the Gentile. He is also more temperate, and has 
apparently greater power of resisting infectious disease, 
these latter good qualities being probably connected with his 
superior diet from infancy onward.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hillside, Headingley. Wm. Hatt. 


[Readers who desire to form a personal opinion on the 
matter will find the photographs of the two groups here 
alluded to, one of Jewish and one of Gentile children of 
about the same age and social condition as determined by 
the parents’ wages, reproduced in the County Gentleman and 
Land and Water of to-day, and they can thus judge, as far 
as a photograph will enable them to do so, whether Mr. Hall’s 
contentions are sound. We are bound to say that the 
photographs, in our opinion, afford proof of the ignorance 
and want of care of the Gentile parents, and show how much 
they have to learn from the Jewish fathers and mothers. 
The Jews are experts in the arts and duties of family life— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tur amount of subscriptions and fees received up to June 29th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,380 1s. 6d., in addition 
to £320 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,650 1s. 6d. paid and promised. Between forty and fifty 
cottages are already in process of erection. We are glad to 
learn from the County Gentleman and Land and Water that tho 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., has kindly consented to open the 
Exhibition on Tuesday, July 25th, at 4 pm. Though tho 
result achieved up till now is encouraging, those responsible 
for the organisation of the Exhibition are most anxious to 
see the subscription-list still further augmented in order that 
the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, 
that readers of the Spectator will help the work by donations. 
The following sum has recently been received through tho 
Spectator :— 
Mrs. Trotter ... ee ss ee ee ooo £2 

We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Collages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informew 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE ETERNAL PROSPECT. 
AND dost thou shrink, in prospect of that clime 
Where immortality takes place of time, 
Asking thy doubtful spirit oft, in pain, 
How her frail vessel shall such weight sustain, 
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Where aeons out of aeons rise unroll’d 

In volume all unmeasur’d and untold ? 

There soon (as soon shall there be understood) 
To cease to be will seem the perfect good; 

To crumble into rest; to let the soul 

Loose from within, to mingle with the whole; 
Poor prostrate Atlas buried, to be free, 
Beneath the orb of his eternity. 


Nay, dreamer, cast away such views forlorn; 
Thou shalt not be a bearer there, but borne. 
Not from thyself the life-springs shall ascend 
Which no beginning knew and fear no end; 
Gop in thy all shall there be all at length ; 

Thy strength shall rest for ever on His strength. 
Who asks the boat the upheaving tide to fill? 
Who asks the flower to prop its native hill ? 

Do wheeling eagles for the skies take care 

Or with their wings create the ambient air ? 

For that long morrow think no thought beside 
This thought, that He shall then H1imseur provide; 
He, mother-like, shall fold thee to His kiss, 

And feed, and bear thee on in timeless bliss. 


Menaggio. HanpiLey DuNELM. 








BOOKS. 


——_—————_ 
ENGLISH LAW AND ENGLISH OPINION.* 


ENG.isH legal literature is not too rich in works which 
provide a synthetic principle for the arrangement of large 
areas of knowledge, a point of view from which an organic 
development can be realised. But such representatives of 
this class as we possess are of high quality, and near the 
top must be ranked Professor Dicey’s famous book on 
The Law of the Constitution and his new study of the relation 
of law to public opinion. The latter work has not the 
simplicity and perfection of the former. The subject is 
vaguer and vaster, and lends itself less readily to those 
illuminating summaries which are the author’s special gift. 
But granted the difficulty of the subject, it may fairly be 
said that there is no other living scholar who could have 
handled it in a style so masterly and yet so attractive. Like 
all Professor Dicey’s books, it is easy to read, and the 
simplicity and orderliness of the narrative disguise the labour 
and thought involved in its preparation. It is not a history 
of law or a history of opinion, but a history of the connection 
“between a century of English legislation and successive 
currents of opinion.” And, as the history of a relation, each 
step involves a separate survey of data and a separate 
deduction. There is no novel dogma propounded, but an 
accepted doctrine is brilliantly worked out in detail, and the 
obscure movements of legal history are shown to be actuated 
by the same forces which made poets and philosophers, and 
worked great changes in the State and in society. 

The main thesis can be shortly stated. All human affairs, 
as Hume pointed out, are governed by opinion; even interest 
works by giving a bias to the judgment. In England, since 
legislation is more closely connected with opinion than in 
other countries, it follows that legal development will have 
some relation to the progress of public thought. Law-making 
opinion is, indeed, not necessarily the opinion of the most 
cultivated classes or the most advanced thinkers at any given 
moment. It may lag far behind what seems the creed of 
reasonable men. For all currents of ehange are met by cross- 
currents of conservatism, and the actual movement when it 
comes will probably be very unlike the swift force which 
inaugurated it. Moreover, legislation has a reflex action 
upon opinion. Hasty measures passed to meet a sudden 
emergency may influence a widely prevalent opinion which is 
opposed tothem. A principle carelessly introduced into an 
Act of Parliament intended to have a limited effect may 
gradually so affect legislative opinion that it comes to pervade 
a whole field of law. 

In searching for a formula to describe the growth of 
English law, the common one, a tendency towards democracy, 





* Lectures on the Relation between: Law and Public Opinion in England during 
the Nineteenth Century. By A. V. Dicey, K.C.,D.C.L. London: Macmillan 
avd Co. [10s. 6d. net. 





is examined and rejected. There is no such thing as special 
democratic legislation which every democracy is bound to 
favour. The equalisation of political power early in last 
century produced the Conservative working man, and the 
agitation for religions freedom was followed by complete 
indifference about religious equality. Professor Dicey divides 
the nineteenth century into three periods, during each of 
which a different current of opinion governed the develop- 


| ment of English law. First came the period of Toryism and 


legislative quiescence, “ the historical reminiscence of paternal 
government.” The optimism of Blackstone governed the minds 
alike of lawyers and politicians. The statute-book bristled 
with savage and antiquated provisions, procedure was cumbrous 
and costly, and the common law was full of curious fictions and 
survivals, The Combination Act deprived the working man of 
all freedom of action. There was a certain amount of philan- 
thropic legislation, but the prevalent opinion, accurately 
reflected in the law, was in favour of paternal government 
and tradition. About 1825 began the second period, when the 
English people came to perceive “the intolerable incongruity 
between a rapidly changing social condition and the practical 


‘| unchangeableness of the law.” This is a period of immense 


legislative activity, owing partly to the pressure of circum- 
stances, and partly to the existence of a great law reformer 
in Bentham and a political theory—Utilitarianism—which 
favoured reform by legislation. Professor Dicey does full 
justice to that somewhat forgotten genius, who in the 
full sense of the word was a “representative man.” 
Utilitarianism was a good creed for a law reformer, for it 
kept his attention fixed upon the consequences of a measure, 
and, being perplexed with no metaphysical doubts about good 
and ill, it spurred him to effort. He held Declarations of 
Rights and Rousseauism and all high-strutting theories a 
“hodge-podge of confusion and absurdity.” The general 
aim of all the legislation inspired by Benthamism was, as 
Professor Dicey puts it, “ the removal of all those restrictions 
on the free action of an individual which are not necessary 
for securing the like freedom on the part of his neighbours.” 
In practice this resulted in the extension of the sphere of 
contract, and the wider distribution of political power. We 
have no space to do more than mention the exceedingly 
valuable exposition of the changes in the law of conspiracy, 
which is the touchstone of true Benthamism. The school 
contained wide varieties of opinion, a man like James 
Mill being a typical Whig and a thinker like Austin 
all but a typical Tory; but in regard to law reform 
every member was agreed. Lord Mansfield two generations 
before had attempted law reform by judicial legislation 
alone, and, though a great creator when his hands 
were untied, he failed to be a great reformer. Bentham 
saw that the work could only be done by Parliament, and 
for the first time in our history the belief in the efficacy 
and necessity of legislative revision became a popular opinion. 
The Reform Act of 1832, the Municipal Reform Act of 1836, 
the abolition of cruel punishments, the early Companies 
Acts, the Acts simplifying the sale and transfer of landed 
property, the Acts relieving Nonconformists of disabilities, the 
Evidence Acts, the County Courts Acts, and a host of others 
are instances of the work done by the Benthamite spirit in 
the second period. But some time about the middle of the 
century another creed grew into power, which denied all 
the utilitarian and individualist axioms. It was linked to the 
Toryism of Southey and Thomas Arnold, it joined hands with 
the new Conservatism of Disraeli, with the humanitarianism 
of Lord Shaftesbury, with the new High Church party, with 
the romanticism of the poets, and especially with the 
mysticism of Carlyle. Professor Dicey, adopting a very modern 
term, calls it Collectivism, and it is not so much a creed as 
a presupposition underlying many creeds which stand formally 
in opposition. Its negative basis is a complete dissent from 
individualistic Liberalism, from ladssez-faive in all forms. 
Positively it regards instinct as of equal importance with logic; 
it is attached to the historical method, and inspired with a 
kind of metaphysics; it regards society as an organic thing, 
and therefore attacks the individualism which would separate 
the units; and finally, it believes in State intervention in 
many directions at the cost of individual liberty. Clearly 
such a principle could never be the same motive power -in 
legislation that Benthamism was, since it distrusts changes 
which merely imply the removal of legal restrictions. Such 
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enactments as it has inspired have been chiefly in connection 
with Labour and the growth of municipalities, positive legisla- 
tion protecting certain classes by restricting that freedom of 
contract for which the individualist fought; and also Acts, 
such as those dealing with education and public health, where 
the State takes upon itself certain burdens which an older 
generation ascribed to the private citizen. In one sense, how- 
ever, it marks a far more violent change than the law-making 
activity of the Benthamites, for it is in opposition to what 
Professor Dicey calls the “natural individualism of the 
common law.” The force of this movement is not yet spent, 
and it is probably the strongest influence in current politics: 

“Benthamite Liberals have looked upon men mainly, and too 
exclusively, as separate persons, each, of wiom must by his own 
efforts work out his own happiness and. well-being ; and have held 
that the prosperity of a community means nothing 
more than the prosperity or welfare of the whole, or of the majority 
of its members. ‘They have also assumed, and surely not without 
reason, that if a man’s real interest be well understood, the 
true welfare of each citizen means the true welfare of the 
State. Hence Liberals have promoted, during the time when 
their influence was dominant, legislation which should increase 
each citizen’s liberty, energy and independence ; which should 
teach him his true interest, and which should intensify his sense 
of his own individual responsibility for the results, whether as 
regards himself or his neighbours, of his own personal conduct. 
Collectivists, on the other hand, have looked upon men mainly, and 
too exclusively, not so much as isolated individuals, but as beings 
who by their very nature are citizens and parts of tho great 
organism—the State—whereof they are members. Reformers, 
whose attention has been thus engrossed by the social side of 
human nature, have believed, or rather felt, that the happiness 
of each citizen depends upon the welfare of the nation, and have 
held that to insure the welfare of the nation is the only way of 
promoting the happiness of each individual citizen.” 

An anaiysis of the argument gives but a poor idea of the 
freshness and breadth of the treatment, and the wealth of 
illustration drawn from every depattment of human activity. 
We wish we had space to deal with the instructive notes on 
Imperialism, on the revival of Protection, and on the nature 
of judicial legislation. Professor Dicey writes as a detached 
student—primarily, indeed, as a lawyer—and there is no 
evidence of bias to one side or the other. But though his 
inquiry is in intention a formal one, the light of his lantern 
extends beyond his prescribed path, and gives us suggestive 
glimpses of many domains of the history of thought. For 
any one who wishes a guide to that difficult thing, the intel- 
lectual life of a nation, we can imagine no more lucid and 
stimulating handbook. 


eee eee 





ISAEUS.* 
Isarus was not only one of “the ten Attic orators,” but also 
the teacher of Demosthenes, and yet probably to most classical 
scholars he is hardly more than a name. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, for his personal history is unknown, his 
“oratory ” consisted wholly in composing speeches for other 
people to deliver, and the twelve speeches that are extant 
deal only with perplexing testamentary disputes. Those, 
however, who venture on Isaeus will find him at once instrue- 
tive and entertaining. The student of law, the student of 
humanity, and the student of language will all discover in 
him much to interest them. We see in his writings, as 
perhaps nowhere else, law just beginning to free itself from 
those fetters which in the early world always connect the 
demise of property with the religious obligation to perpetuate 
the family, the family rites, and the honours required by its 
dead. We see, too, the private history of men who have been 
dead more than two millenniums put before us with such 
living reality that we seem ourselves to be present at the 
trial, and even to be sitting in the jury-box. We have also 
the case presented in that pure Attic style—the perfect 
model of narrative style—which, while largely discarding the 
use of ornament or metaphor, is yet always clear and vivid, 
rhythmical and artistic. But perhaps the great charm of 
Isaeus is that he is never dull. With Attic finish and the 
subtlety of an equitfpleader he combines the more human 
qualities of Serjeant Buzfuz. Indeed, tliere is hardly an 
argument in the masterpiece of that great orator which might 
not be paralleled in his Greek prototype. ‘“ He outschemes 
his opponent and outgenerals (xaraorparnyet):the jury,” is the 
judgment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on his method, and 


* The Speeches of Isaeus. By W. Wyse, M.A. Cambridge: atthe University 
Press. (18s. net.] 





it is perfectly true. He knows his hearers thoroughly, and 
masters them by humouring their foibles. For the democratic 
citizens of Athens regarded sitting on a jury, like going to 
the theatre, as at ofice a solemn duty, for which they were 
paid, and also as a dignified form of amusement. They were 
not only jurors but judges, and, as they made the laws in the 
Assembly, so they administered them in the Courts exactly 
according to their pleasure. Hence the one object of 
litigants was to cajole them, and “skilful speech-writers, 
aided by clients of a histrionic turn, prepared admirable 
little comedies for their entertainment.” The comedy, how- 
ever, had to be played with great decorum. It was a cons 
dition of the performance that no one should wink. The 
speaker who has purchased an artistic oration is bound to 
apologise for his “lack of ability” and for his “inexperience 
of the Courts.” Aided by the cleverest lawyer he can find, 
he affects the simplicity of a child. And as the two 
characteristics of Isaeus are “energy and unscrupulousness,” 
his clients, always parade their diffidence and virtue. None of 
them ever covets an inheritance for its own sake. Their one 
desire is that the grave of the deceased may be in the charge 
of those dearest to him, that he may be freed from the 
imputation of having had illegitimate children, or of having 
made a will in his dotage under the influence of a young wife, 
and, above all, that his wealth may pass into the hands of one 
who, as a brief reference to the speaker's past liberalities may 
shggest, will use it wholly for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. 
Whether their tale is true is not their chief concern, but that 
it should be well told so as to awaken interest, emotion, and 
especially prejudice against the other side. We have only 
space to refer to a single instance, but certainly Dickens 
himself could not have invented a more delightful legal argu- 
ment than that which fills the last fourteen sections of the 
speech against Dicaeogenes, who, in addition to many other 
crimes, is described as so lost to all sense of decency as never 
to have had “a steed”—presumably for cavalry service— 
“worth more than three minae,” never to have “spent his 
money on four-borse chariots”—we should say “never to 
have kept racers””—and who yet has the impudence to face a 
jury and tell them that he is a descendant of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. “Yes,” cries his opponent, “ but Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton were honoured not for their birth but for 
their manliness, of which you have no part, O Dicaeogenes at 
and with that stinging “O Dicaeogenes” down he sits, 
greatly to the distress of a German editor, who gravely notes 
that “ the peroration seems to be lost.” 


As regards Mr. Wyse’s edition we can only say that it isa 
masterly piece of work. Each speech is prefaced by a clear 
and careful introduction; every point of criticism or inter- 
pretation ig examined with learning and judgment; the 
intricacies of Attic law are unravelled with a skill which any 
lawyer might envy; while the editor certainly achieves his 
“leading purpose” of showing that modern scholars who 
treat the statements of Isaeus about legal questions as 
authoritative are less judicious than the ancient critics 
who regarded him as a master in the art of lying. His 
“impudence,” “ sophistry,” and “ dishonesty” are laid 
bare with rare sagacity, and not unfrequently with a touch 
of humour which is even rarer among classical editors. 
Indeed, Mr. Wyse can enliven even a critical introduction 
on the text. Nothing, for instance, could be more dryly 
comic than his account of the textual authority still cited 
by scholars as Tophanis Taylori, because Reiske, whose skill 
in discovering right readings is said to have been “ divine,” 
was yet utterly beaten by the references of his correspondent 
John Taylor to certain emendations marked “ Topham’s ”’— 
Topham was an English Member of Parliament—and conse- 
quently in his apparatus criticus quotes him as Tophanis with 
the plaintive remark, “ Tophanis cucas fuerit..... . prorsus 
ignore.” Nor will Cambridge men fail to appreciate the 
remark made (p. lix.) about a certain Professor of Greek that 
“however eminent as a pulpit orator,” he was out of place in 
the chair of Porson, “and a Prime Minister would have 
rendered a real service to learning by promoting him to a 
Bishopric.” In fact, Mr. Wyse has only one fault, and that 
is his length. Over six hundred large pages of closely printed 
notes are more than the average reader can digest. They 
furnish advanced scholars with a rich treasury of knowledge ; 








but the author will, we trust, follow up this magnum opus 
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with a compact edition of Isaeus which will render him, as 
he deserves to be, readily accessible even to learners. 





CARVED IVORIES.* 

Ir is strictly true to say that ivory has been a material used 
in the arts during the whole period of the artistic activity of 
man. The length of this period has been very great, and, 
indeed, is equal to that of man himself, at least as far as any 
records exist. It is no figure of speech to say that primitive 
man “followed the arts.” He has left behind him in the 
caves he made his home pieces of mammoth ivory, as well 
as reindeer horn, carved or engraved. The astonishing thing 
about this art of the dawn of the human race is that in it there 
is no hesitation and no conventionality. Take, for instance, 
the mammoth and the reindeer drawings from the caves of 
Dordogne and Schaffhausen. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there have been no drawings so completely naturalistic 
in style till quite modern times. The method of the camera— 
that is, the recording of Nature without decorative bias and 
convention—seems to have been practised only in the earliest 
and latest periods of art. 

Very different was the condition of art when the ivory 
workers fashioned their carvings in Nineveh. The illustra- 
tions in Mr. Maskell’s book show us that by the time the 
figures and patterns discovered by Layard were made mankind 
had developed a completely conventional way of looking at 
things. When these ivories were found age had reduced 
them to a very brittle condition. The ingenuity of the dis- 
coverer suggested boiling them in gelatine. This treatment 
proved highly successful, and restored to the substance of the 
ivory something analogous to what it had lost by desiccation. 
Although ivory has been such a favourite material for 
sculpture, there is danger, according to Mr. Maskell, of the 
supply coming to anend. The destruction of elephants has 
been enormous, and it is now no longer possible to get ivory 
the size of some of the old pieces. 

Avery interesting series of ivories have come down to us from 
late Romun times known as Consular diptychs. These range 
from the third to the sixth century, and are of great value 
as representing the art of that period. A diptych consisted of 
two slabs of ivory hinged together. The surface of the inside 
was cut away to a shallow depth, leaving a protecting mould- 
ing round the edges. This space was filled with wax, coloured 
either red or black, and upon it the Romans wrote with a 
metal style. The writing would thus show white on a dark 
ground. Such were the memorandum-books of the Romans. 
It was the custom for a Consul on election to give away 
diptychs in great quantities. No doubt the quality varied 
greatly, and the fine works of sculpture were reserved for 
personages and intimate friends. The usual plan seems to 
have been to represent the Consul himself on one leaf. On 
the other was carved either decorative patterns and inscrip- 
tions, or else animals or scenes from the arena. There exists 
an early example in the Museum at Liverpool, very finely 
carved, showing a combat of men and stags. The Consul 
was often represented seated as he presided over the games, 
and holding in his hand the linen cloth which gave the signal 
for the actors to begin. Among these Consular ivories is 
one in the treasury of the Cathedral of Monza which is 
curious, and is described as being a pulimpsest. The present 
form of the work is a cover toa gradual of St. Gregory, and 
one figure has the saint’s name over it, while over the other 
is carved “David Rex.” There seems little doubt that the 
ficure of David was originally a Consular portrait, for in the 
uplifted hand is the linen cloth already alluded to. The work 
of alteration must have been done Jater than 633, the date of 
the Council of Toledo. Before that year, Mr. Maskell tells 
us, the tonsure, which is to be found on one of the figures, 
was practically unknown. 

Byzantine ivories exist of the same nature as those we have 
been considering. Some of these, as shown by the illustrations 
in the book before us, are of fine design and workmanship. 
There is a specially beautiful one of a winged figure, which 
seems the ancestor of the Renaissance angels. Mr. Maskell 
criticises a very curious carving which is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and doubts under which head it ought to be 
classed. Byzantine as well as Northern European influence 





* Tvories. By Alfred Maskell, F,S.A, ‘‘ The Connoisseur’s Library.” London: 
Methuen and Co. [25s. net.1 





are both traceable in the work, which is very finely executed, 
but the forms are fantastic and wayward. Finally, the 
suggestion is made that this plaque may be Irish. This 
would seem a most reasonable idea, now that students are 
connecting the Irish characteristics in design with those of 
the Byzantines. How great the Byzantine influence was 
upon mediaeval Italian art may be gathered from looking 
at the early Christian ivories. In these the adaptation 
of the Roman style of sculpture is obvious. There is the 
classic naturalism to be seen in them, though but rudely 
realised. But when the Italian artists of the thirteenth 
century turned their thoughts towards painting it was to 
Byzantine models that they looked. The sculptors seem to 
have carried on the classic style independently, as may be 
seen in the works of the early Pisani. Thus they kept alive a 
more natural treatment of the human form. The painters 
and mosaic workers learnt the secret of that new art which 
came from Byzantium, with its intoxicating and magical 
effects of light and colour. The traveller in Rome can best 
appreciate what the new art was. For after studying the 
classic sculptured monuments, he can go into the Church of 
St. Prassede and see in the little dark Byzantine chapel 
there how great and how radical was the change in artistic 
inspiration. Instead of clearness of outline and definition of 
form, these new artists invented strange effects of goid lights 
flashing out of deeply coloured gloom. Whereas the Roman 
figures had always aimed at recalling the actual form, the 
Byzantine designers searched for shapes which by their 
remoteness from life seemed to suggest a new world the 
mystery of which was but half known. But a great art 
could not come entirely out of such elements, Therefore 
when the painters had learnt these magical effects they 
turned to the sculptors, and by their help came to know 
the perfection of natural beauty. 

Mr. Maskell traces his subject into every land and in every 
period. Of European countries, Spain seems to have pro- 
duced the least in the way of sculptured ivory. France, on the 
other hand, not only produced a great deal, but excelled in 
the quality of the work. The French mediaeval sculptors 
were second to none in their power of expression, and this is 
as true of ivory as it is of stone. There is a reproduction of 
two French fourteenth-century triptychs which are admirable 
examples of a certain lightness of touch that has always 
been found in French sculpture. We cannot follow the author 
into his studies of Japanese Netsukes, Flemish tankards, or 
eighteenth-century furniture, or the works of modern Belgian, 
French, and English sculptors. In all the departments of 
the subject the reader will find illuminating criticism. One 
of the excellent features of this learned book is the manner 
in which the information has been presented. Clearness 
of thought and arrangement is to be found throughout, and 
the text is abundantly illustrated with good reproductions of 
the objects described. Before taking leave of this book we 
should like to call attention to the curious mediaeval chessmen 
found in Lewis :— 

“The Island of Lewis, where they were found, is one of the 
group of the Outer Hebrides in the North Atlantic Ocean. The 
story of their discovery is that in the spring of 1831 a labourer 
digging a sandbank in the parish of Uig laid bare a large oven- 
like kind of building. A little later on, breaking into it and 
further exploring, he found these figures ranged upon the floor, 
and horrified and frightened at what he thought were elves or 
some other uncanny creatures, he threw down his tools and fled. 
He afterwards returned and collected some ninety-two pieces, 
which were nearly all acquired for the British Museum.” 
Several of these chessmen are reproduced, and they show that 
their carver had a real grasp of character. The expression of 
the masterful King, with his naked sword held across his 
knees, and the dignified but immovable back of the Bishop 
seated in his chair, are admirable. There are many other 
things which we should like to notice, such as the Chinese 
puzzle-balls and the Runic caskets, but we must be content 
to refer our readers to the book itself, confident that in it 
they will find matter to interest them. 





MR. LEVESON-GOWER’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
From one point of view this book is a disappointment. 
Though Mr. Leveson-Gower has never held high political 
office, he has stood, through an unusually long life, so close to 
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men who have filled the foremost positions in the State, that 
we turned to his Recollections in the hope of obtaining 
instruction as well as amusement. The brother of the Lord 
Granville who, during a political career of fifty years, 
exercised so much influence on the councils of the Liberal 
party, and the intimate friend of Mr. Gladstone, might be 
expected, in publishing his reminiscences, to throw some 
light on many obscure points in recent political history. But 
at the outset Mr. Leveson-Gower destroys this hope. He 
refuses to touch on politics, first, because he distrusts his 
memory—and he rightly feels that inaccuracies which do not 
signify when he is “relating social gossip would be quite 
inexcusable” in political narrative—and seco..t, because his 
brother’s Life is being written by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
“who is better able to describe the various political episodes 
which entered into Lord Granville’s career.” Whether in this 
respect Mr. Leveson-Gower has judged wisely or unwisely is 
not the question: from his decision there is no appeal, We 
must accept from him what he is willing to give us, and, 
possessing our souls in patience, wait for the publication 
of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s volumes to illustrate some 
passages in Lord Granville’s career on which we are curiously 
anxious for information. 

Politics being thus rigorously excluded, Mr. Leveson-Gower 
introduces us to the story of a long and interesting life: a life 
which, if it was darkened by one great sorrow, has evidently 
been singularly happy. Our author, indeed, sets us an evil 
example. For, while most of the men whose lives have 
been worth recording have passed their time in endeavouring 
to force a quart of work into a pint measure, Mr. Leveson- 
Gower, with rare intervals, has had his quart of time available 
for his pint of work. Born in the purple—his father served 
as Ambassador at Brussels and at Paris—and succeeding to 
adequate, and even ample, means, Mr. Leveson-Gower; 
neither at Eton and Oxford, nor in later life, felt the spur of 
necessity overcoming what he calls himself his natural 
indolence. Amongst his friends at Christ Church “there was 
not one who seemed in the least anxious to obtain University 
honours.” He himself displayed in after life the qualities 
which had characterised his friends in the University. He 
never aspired to positions which his abilities would have 
qualified him to adorn. and he refused Mr. Gladstone's offers 
of the Patronage Secretaryship of the Treasury and of the 
Postmaster-Generalship, nominally because he thought there 
were others who deserved promotion better than himself, but 
in reality, as we suspect, from a dislike of unintermittent 
occupation. 

If, however, Mr. Leveson-Gower was destined to fill no 
important office, he occupied an exceptional position in 
society. During his long life he has known almost every one 
in England and most persons abroad worth knowing. As a 
boy he shook hands with Sir Walter Scott; as an old man he 
is still welcome at every London dinner-table. At Chiswick, 
where he lived in the years which preceded 1862, in South 
Audley Street, and at Holmbury he has studied the art of 
entertaining. He realises that the success of a dinner 
party does not depend on the excellence of the chef (and 
Mr. Leveson-Gower had one of the best cooks in London), but 
on the proper assortment of the company :— 

“The art of giving pleasant dinners is not easy. Disraeli, who 
sometimes held his supporters cheap, once remarked of his 
colleagues on the Treasury Bench that they were a poor lot, not 
one of them knew how to give a dinner. The chief aim of a host 
should be to ask people who like to meet one another... .. . 
Once a friend remarked to me that he had refused six other 
invitations since he had accepted mine. I could only bee him to 
remember that I had not deprived him of six pleasant dinners, 
but only of one.” 


The man who can write in this genial fashion takes a 


pleasure in recording the good sayings of other people. Some 
of Mr. Leveson-Gower's stories are, indeed, not new. The 


description of Lanhydrock as “a house without cheer, a park 
without deer, a cellar without beer,’ we have heard applied, 
with more justice, to other houses in other parts of England. 
Lady Marian Alford’s saying, when a friend remonstrated 
with her for burning the candle at both ends: “ that surely 
that was the way to make both ends meet,” has already been 
given us by Sir M, E. Grant Duff; but it bears repetition, 
Her servant's answer when a friend asked whether she was 
ever in time fora train: “ Her Ladyship is always in time 
for the next train,” is almost as good. Lady Chesterfield’s 





imperfect French, when discussing the relative stoutness of 
French and English women: “Moi, je ne suis pas grosse 
maintenant, mais je l’étais avant mon mariage,” is equally 


amusing. While Archbishop Vernon Harcourt’s reply, when 
shooting at Naworth, to a proposal to show him the Roman 
wall: ‘Never mind the wall, show me the grouse,”’ is 
characteristic of the prelate and of the times in which he 
lived. 

These slight extracts from Mr. Leveson-Gower’s Recollec- 
tions will introduce our readers to one of the many agreeable 
features of this book. Those who have not the advantage of the 
author’s acquaintance will find in it much of the charm which 
made his more distinguished brother the most genial and 
popular of Foreign Secretaries ; those who, on the contrary, 
enjoy his friendship will be reminded at almost every page 
of the author's well-stocked memory and kindly conversation 
which have made him a welcome companion at the Breakfast 
Club and at the dinner table; while both those who know 
and those who do not know him will observe with satisfaction 
that, if he is descended from Peers, and is not wholly free 
from some of the prejudices of his order, he embraced in bis 
youth, and maintains in a vigorous old age, all that is best in 
the political and economical principles of the great Liberal 
party. 





NOVELS. 
WILL WARBURTON.* 
THE brief Indian summer of contentment and appreciation 
which the late George Gissing enjoyed at the close of his 
troubled life was reflected in his latest novels, and no one 
basing his estimate on Veranilda and Will Warburton would 
have written him down as a pessimist. In Veranilda this 
tardy emancipation from the thraldom of circumstance is less 
remarkable, for the period and the scene were far removed 
from the workaday world; it is highly significant in the 
novel before us, which deals almost exclusively with that 
stratum of middle-class respectables amongst whom’ the 
struggle to keep their heads above water is seldom relaxed. 
The sense of struggle is not absent from Will Warburton; 
but what distinguishes it from the author's earlier explora- 
tions in the same field is the more hopeful, buoyant, and 
courageous temper of the strugglers themselves. There is 
no villain in the plot, no tragic dénotment or harrowing 
catastrophe ; indeed, the close of the story may be not unfairly 
described as a happy ending. Readers, therefore, who have 
been discouraged by their depressing experience of Mr. 
Gissing’s earlier novels may embark on Will Warburton 
without any serious misgiving. It may not have the sombre 


| fascination attaching to some of his relentless essays in the 


delineation of failure, but of its sustained interest and whole- 
someness there can be no doubt, Mr. Gissing was no idealist, 
and makes no effort to enlist the sympathies of his readers by 
investing his dramatis personae with the glamour of romance 
or distinction. His hero is something of a rough diamond ; 
but, unlike most examples of that much-abused phrase, he is 
less of a rough thana diamond. Will Warburton is a sugar 
merchant who, ruined by the extravagance and incompetence 
of an amiable partner, turns shopkeeper to save his mother 
and sister from destitution, and for a year or so leads a 
perfectly blameless double life. Though his motive was 
admirable and his action marked by courage as well as con- 
siderateness, Warburton was under no illusions as to his real 
reasons for making a mystery of his occupation. As he puts 
it to the heroine— 

“You know I began shopkeeping as if I were ashamed of 
myself. I kept it a dead secret; hid away from everybody ; told 
elaborate lies to my people ; and the result was what might have 
been expected—before long I sank into a vile hypochondria, saw 
everything black or dirty grey, thought life intolerable. When 
conmimon sense found out what was the matter with me, I resolved 
to have done with snobbery and lying; but a sanguine friend of 
mine, the only one in my confidence, made me believe that some- 
thing was going to happen—in fact, the recovery of the lost 
thousands ; and [ foolishly held on for a time, Since the awful 
truth has been divulged, I have felt a different man. I can’t say 
that I glory in grocerdom, but the plain fact is that I see nothing 
degrading in it, and I do my day’s work as a matter of course.” 
This discovery proves a veritable touchstone of character for 
his friends, revealing the innate snobbery of a girl whom he 
had fancied that he loved, the weakness of a selfish young 
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artist whom he had befriended, and the strength and sincerity 
of the real heroine, a cheerful young woman with a great 
fund of quiet humour. Mr. Gissing, after his wont, deals 
honestly and faithfully with all his personages, but his justice 
is more tempered with mercy than formerly; and his dramatis 
personae are not only interesting to the student of humanity, 
but in several cases are endowed with those engaging 
qualities which inspire a genuine friendliness, and even affec- 
tion, in the reader. Early in the book the author describes 
his hero as a man who was inclined by “a softness of heart 
and a fineness of humanity ...... to feel and show special 
kindness for the poor, the distressed, and the unfortunate,” 
and his chequered career fully illustrates this amiable trait, 
We cannot help thinking that in his earlier mood Mr. Gissing 
might have been tempted to exhibit the practical rewards of 
such self-sacrificing benevolence in a less encouraging light. 
It is pleasant to think that his own experiences moved him in 
the maturity of his powers to take a more cheerful view of 
the value of unselfish effort in the struggle with adverse 
circumstances. 





The Yellow Wave. By M. P. Shiel. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Shiel gives an almost exact parallel of Romeo and Julret, 
up to the marriage scene, in his new novel, The Yellow Wave. 
Romeo, it must be prefaced, is Japanese, while Juliet is a young 


Russian lady. The modern Juliet is, however, more enterprising | 
than the Juliet of Verona, for she follows her husband to the : 
seat of war, and there masquerades for some time as a private in ; 


the army. It is very difficult to believe in the story, partly, of 
course, because the war is not yet over, and at the end of Mr. 
Shiel’s book the death of the lovers leads to peace. Instead of 
Capulet and Montague shaking hands over the newly made 
grave, the whole Russian and Japanese nations are so moved by 
the pathetic story of Nadine and Yoshio that the fighting ceases 
of itself, thereby preventing a conflagration in Europe. ‘This 
is a very charming idea, but it would have been better if 
Mr. Shiel had postponed the publication of his book tiil 
peace had actually been concluded without a European war; 
as it is, his optimistic view is decidedly premature. As 
usual with Mr. Shiel’s writing, the style reads as though it 
were a translation, the sentences being very short and jerky, 
and the illusion is further injured by some of the personages 
of the drama being known by an initial only. For instance, 
the hero is the son of “ Baron M ,’ and the heroine, speaking 
of her strange life as a soldier, says that she hardly feels as 
though she were herself. “1 could not be Nadine Devriloff, or 
even Nadine M .” It would surely have been a more attractive 
device, if Mr. Shiel wished to pretend that he was writing fact, 
not fiction, had he stated at the beginning of the book that 
the names which he had bestcwed upon his characters were not 
those which they bore in real life. ‘The author has a good oppor- 
tunity for indulging his usual delight in horrors, and gives his 
readers extremely realistic details in the accounts of the various 
battles which he describes. 


A Vagrant Englishwoman. By Catherine I. Dodd. (Smith, 
Elder,and Co. 6s.)—The Englishwoman’s calm adventures would 
be less irritating to the reader if she had not contracted a habit 
of dispensing with names for her characters, and designating 
them as “the Cynic,” “the silent American,” &e. The “ Vagrant 
Englishwoman” does not offer her readers a novel, but an account 
of the company in a boarding-house in Germany, and she certainly 
manages to give a vivid picture of life in a small German 
University town. Unfortunately, however, her characters are 
a little uninteresting, even considered as types. The book is 
pleasant reading at first, but suffers from being rather tediously 
long. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE FROM THEOLOGY 
TO RELIGION. 


The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion. By R. L. 
Bremner. (A.Constable and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Bremner’s pilgrim may 
get away from theology, but we doubt whether he will reach 
religion. It is a bad start to be told that theology is “a vain and 
barren attempt of man to vulgarise the unutterable,” and that 
in one aspect, styled “ Literalism,” it is ‘a blasphemous imper- 
tinence.” Surely this is not language to be used by and for 
tequirers, though it rises to the mouth when we see the placing 
side by side of Jesus Christ and Goethe as “supreme souls” and 
“ world men.” Wearesorry to speak thus of a book in which there 





is much eloquence, many really fine passages. It is only too true 
that grievous errors and weaknesses, much narrowness and 
blindness, are to be found in theologians. Yet we cannot believe 
that the world could have done without them. A very great 
thinker doubted whether faith that “had its centre everywhere,” 
nor cared to “fix itself to form,” might not fail. It is always 
possible to make for an esoteric circle something that resembles 
the desired object. But where is the Gospel that can be preached 
with effect to the poor? You begin by taking away their 
Creed ; what are you going to give them in its place? In this 
lies our main objection to Mr. Bremner’s teaching. Of detailed 
criticism we will give but one example. “No MS., even of the 
New Testament, or any part of it, exists which was written until 
the fourth century after Christ.” Has Mr. Bremner ever heard 
of the Oxyrhynchus papyri? “No part of it,” he says, and we 
must hold him strictly to his words. In Drs. Grenfell and Hunt’s 
second volume is an Account of a fragment of St. John’s Gospel— 
the manuscript originally contained, they think, the whole Gospel 
—of which they say : “it may be assigned with safety to the period 
between 200 and 300.” The coldest MS. of Horace is of the ninth 
century; the ol.iest of the Annals of Tacitus of the eleventh ; of 
the plays of Euripides there are no manuscripts older than 1000, 
though earlier fragments may be found. Putting aside the papyri 
fragments, the oldest codex of the Thad contains cight hundred 
lines, and is no earlier than 500; the next contains three thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, and is a ceutury later. But it 
is' useless to multiply instances. Few remains of antiquity are 
so favourably situated in this respect as is the New Testament. 








IIORATIO NELSON. 

Horatio Nelson. By Richard HW. Holme. (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. nét.)—This is a satisfactory book 
as far as the narrative of facts and the appreciation of Nelson’s 
special genius as a naval strategist and commander go. The 
tone, however, is not quite to our taste. It is somewhat too 
querulous. After all, Nelson was not so much neglected by 
his country as the reader of this volume might imagine. A 
Lieutenant at nineteen, Post-Captain at twenty, and Rear- 
Admiral at thirty-six is not a discreditable record—as regards 
the bestowers of promotion. Mr. Holme makes much of the 
coldness with which the authorities at home treated the victory 
of Copenhagen. Nelson, it is true, received the title of Viscount, 
but “no medal was struck.” Medals were not as common then , 
as they are now, and it must be remembered that the circum- 
stances of Copenhagen were such that it would have been in the 
worst taste to make a great exhibition of joy. Denmark was an 
old ally, who had joined the anti-British League under force 
majeure, and the course of attacking her Fleet had been a 
painful necessity. Generally it may be said that Nelson 
suffered more from the jealousy of professional superiors than 
from any other cause. Mr. Holme even makes a grievance 
of the treatment of Lady Hamilton. Surely this woman is 
about as unpromising material for the rdéle of suffering 
merit as could be found in_ history. A Memorial of 

Velson. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
—This is an excellent piece of work, just what we have the 
right to expect from Mr. Baring-Gould’s pen. His business is to 
set forth the likeness of a hero, and wherever it is possible he 
ignores the unheroic. Still, he feels bound to tell the truth, and 
he has to point out that Nelson had the weakness of an undue 
love of praise. This was one of the causes of the mischievous 
influence of Lady Hamilton. She, as Lord Minto put it, “ goes 
on cramming Nelson with trowelfuls of flattery which he goes on 
taking as quietly as a child does pap.” These things have to 
be said for the truth’s sake. But surely in this Trafalgar year 
it might be agreed to sink everything except the purely naval 
glories of the first of British seamen. In this capacity Horatio 
Nelson never lost, or, indeed, failed to make the very utmost 
of, an opportunity. With these may be mentioned Nelson’s 
Tetters to Lady Hamilton, with Introduction by Douglas Sladen 
(Library Press, 2s. 6d. net). 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. With Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. H. J. Wotherspoon. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 4s. net.)—Too much can hardly be said in praise of 
the practice of printing original documents. The “Church 
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Service Society,” under whose auspices this volume is published, 
is connected with the Church of Scotland, but it has done the 
Church of England a great service. Here is the book which, we 
are told from certain quarters, shows Calvinism at its highest, in 
the Anglican Church, and lo! it is scarcely distinguishable from 
the Book of Common Prayer. In the order for morning prayer, 
for instance, the only differences are: a few verbal changes in 
the sentences ; Psalm c. as an alternative for the Benedictus, and 
the addition of the “State” Prayers. In the Communion Office 
the word “ oblations” is inserted in the Prayer of the Church 
Militant (meaning gifts other than money, including the bread 
and wine for consecration). ‘The formulas of administration 
are without the first clause : life.” In 
the rubric as to the bread we find the words; “it shall suffice that 
the bread be such as is usual to be eaten at the table with other 
meats, but the best and purest wheatbread.” The Second 
Prayer Book is followed by the “ Liturgy of Compromise,” used 
in the Frankfort Congregation, This is edited, with notes, by the 
Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 

The Case against the Proposed Appeal to the First Six Centuries. 
(Cc. T. Thynne. 6d. and 1s. net.)—This is a collection of letters 
addressed to the Record and the Ert§lish Churchman. Many havo 
felt that while it was worth while to go a long way for a working 
method of comprehension, the six centuries took us a little too 
far. It is true that the terms of the Declaration were guarded. 
“Nothing can be accepted as truly Catholic which cannot claim 
the general assent and observance of the Christian Church before 
the end of the sixth century.” But that there was a very general 
observance of many superstitions before this time can hardly be 
denied. <Asceticism, the adoration of relics, and other matters 
were the rule. Let any one read Isaac Taylor’s “ Ancient 
Christianity ” if he would know what the practice of even the 
second and third centuries was. But the question is too large to 
be argued here. ‘This pamphlet will be found helpful. 





Norway and the Union with Sweden 3y Vridtjof Nansen. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—Dr. Nansen states the Norwegian 
case in a lucid and forcible way. This is not the place for dis- 
cussing the question. Let it suffice to say that to an outsider it 
seems that the claims of Norway, however just, are irreconcilable 
with any practical union. Among the many difficulties of the 
matter is this. It is commonly said that the incompatibility of 
temper that divides the two countries, and is the motive cause 
of the trouble, is due to the fact that Sweden is aristocratic 
and Norway democratic. Yet the “ principal cause of the last 
twenty years’ strife in the Union” has been, according to Dr. 
Nansen, the change in the Swedish Constitution brought about 
in 1885. Andtwhat was this change? Practically taking the 
administration of foreign affairs out of the hand of the King, 
and putting them under the power of Parliament, 





From the Masterpiece Press (14 Temple House) we have a 
collection of “ Little Masterpieces of Prose,” twelve volumes, of 
which one may be described as prefatory (21s. net, or 35s. net in 
leather, less 1s. without the bookcase in which they are enclosed). 
The prefatory volume contains an essay by Mr. John Morley on 
“The Great Commonplaces of Reading.” In this have been 
arranged practical counsels given Wy Mr. Morley at various times 
on the choice of books and the purpose of reading. This has had 
his revision, and has reteived his approval. ‘The common voice 
of this generation pronounces that Mr. Morley is par excellence 
the literary man. Then James Russell Lowell discourses on 
“he Ideal Library ” and Mr. Frederic Harrison on “ The Choice 
of Books,” and R. W. Emerson chooses for us “'The Best Books.” 
Two critics occupying diverse standpoints write about “The 
Greatest Books of the Nineteenth Century.” These two are Mr. 
James Bryce—has he nothing more to say for J. H. Newman than 
that he possessed the “literary grace which enabled him to revivify 
a moribund ecclesiasticism”?—and Dr. Fairbairn. Finally, we have 
Charles Lamb’s “ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading.” 
Tho “ Masterpieces ” include Edgar Poe’s “ Gold-Bug ” and seven 
others, among which, however, are not “'The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” and the “ Journey to the Moon”; Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“Dr, Heidegger’s Experiment” and nine others; Addison’s “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” with twenty “Selected Essays.” The other 
volumes are from Macaulay, 'T. Carlyle, TI. de Quincey, Lord 
Bacon, Charles Lamb, Emerson, Washington Irving, Samuel 
Johnson (some of the selections are judiciously made from 
Boswell). Mr. C. Stead, jun., has, it seems to us, accomplished his 
task of selection with great judgment. 


, 


Confessions of Lord Byron. Arranged by W. A. Lewis Bettany. 


(John Murray. 10s. 6d.)—The present writer must own that he 





does not much like Byron, outside the covers of his poems, and not 
always inside them ; that whether he is in his confessing or his 
boasting mood—and the two often amount to the same thing— 
he sometimes disgusts. But it is idle to deny that he is often 
very entertaining, and sometimes very instructive ; that his literary 
judgments are especially valuable. It is true that here also he 
often bores; we may see that he is 0éow diapvadrrov, that he feels 
bound by his brief to admire the classical school and to depreciate 
the romantic, being himself, if ever man was, a romantic; 
nevertheless, there is insight, and there is terse expression. 
Mr. Bettany has made an excellent arrangement of the matter 
with which he deal3. His introduction is an essay, “On Byron’s 
Obligation to Johnson,” and, incidentally, on his practice of 
quotation. It is very curious how many very different tastes 
seem to find a meeting-point in Johnson. 


True to the Flag: Sailors’ Poems. Compiled by E. C. 
Ommaney. (Routledge and Sons. Is. net.)—Here are poems, 
old and new, one hundred and fifteen in number, bound 


together by a certain unity of theme, though showing the 
greatest possible variety in tone and temper. All, however, 
have a patriotic note in them. The first is Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘Kngland: an Ode,” with its magnificently rolling verse: 
“England, queen of the waves, whose green inviolate girdle 
enrings thee round”; the second a quotation from Sir W. Scott: 
“ Where’s the coward that would not dare to fight for such a 
land?” the third, is from Scott: “ Breathes there a man 
soul so dead?” this is an excellent and seasofi- 


able book. 


again, 
with Altogether, 

—_-- —__-___s_ 

The Book of the Scented Garden. By FP. W. Burbidge. (John 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Burbidge discourses of various matters, 
horticultural, physical, even sanitary. One of his objects is to 
set forth the claims of sweet-scented leaves as against flowers, 
and of perfumes uaturally made as against the scientific 
He gives us also a list of “ Perfumes, Essential Oils, 


products. 
Here we are on ground 


etc., and Plants which produce them.” 
where all are agreed. 

We have received nineteen (XVI.-X XXIV.) of “ The Laureate’s 
Poetry Looks” (Edward Arnold, 2d. each). The poets from 
whom extracts are made (taking the order of the numbers) are: 
Burns, Spenser, Campbell, Cowper, Thomson, Macaulay, Drayton, 
Marvell and Herrick, Herbert and Vaughan, Byron (“Childe 
Harold”), Longfellow (“ Hiawatha,” with another, “ Evangeline”), 
Goldsmith, Gray, Coleridge, M. Arnold (two), Johnson and Collins, 
Pope (“ Essay on Man”), and Wordsworth. 


New Epirions.—The Diary of an Old Soul, and Translations of 
Other Spiritual Verse. By George Macdonald. (Arthur C. 
Fifield. 2s. net.)—This is a reprint of a volume entitled “Ram- 
polli” published eight years ago. The “Translations” are from 
Novalis, Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, Heine, and others, from 
Petrarch, from the Italian poems of Milton, and from Luther’s 
Song Book. In the “ Belles-Lettres” Series (D. C. Heath 
and Co.) we have in Section I., “English Literature from its 
Commencement to the Year 1100,” The Gospel. of St. Mark in 
West Saxon, Edited from the MSS. by James Wilson Bright, 
Ph.D. (2s. Gd. net); and in Section III., “The English Drama,” 
Society, and Caste, by T. W. Robertson, Edited, with Biography 
and Introduction, by T. Edgar Robertson (2s. 6d. net). Peter 
Binney, Undergraduate. By Archibald Marshall. (Alston Rivers. 
2s. 6d. neb.) 

(*,* Erratum.—The price of The Annual Charities Register 
and Digest (Longmans and Co.) was incorrectly given as 2s. 6d, 
net in our issue of June 24th. It should have been 5s. net.] 



















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

Benson (E. F.), The Image in the Sands: a Novel, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Brown (H. F.), In and Around Venice, Cr 8VO_ .......seseeee ..(Rivingtons) 6/0 
Bury ( B. Fs) Qe Exile, NS Ee NN iti: .(Unwin) 6/0 
Cc vad 2xel (A.), Deirdre, and the Lay of the Children of U isne (Nutt) net 3/6 
Dorman (M. R. P.), Journ 1] of a Tour in the Congo Free State (K. Paul) net 6/0 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), A Country Bunch : a Novel, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 

(T. & T. Clark) 3/0 


Forbes (J. F.), Socrates, cr 8vo 
Harding (C.), In Remotest Barotselaud, 8vo0 (Hurst & Blackett) vet 10/6 

Hare (H.A.),Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine, roy 8vo (H.Kimpton) net 21/0 
Electrical Methods in the Treatment of Affections of the 


Herschel (G.), 



















Stomach and Intestines, SVO ..........cescecesccssecveees si aivetacasbbicnia .(Siegle) net ' 3/6 
Huueker (J.), Iconoclasts, er 8vo... a .(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Lanugbridge (V.), The Valley of Inheritance, cr 8VO_ ........s0000++ (Methuen) 6/0 
Marriott (C.), Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement, cr 8V0 ..........c0sessesseseeeees (Nash) 6/0 
Marryat (D.), ‘he Reapers: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ia ..(G@. Pitman) 6/0 
Muddock (J. E. P.), Jane Shore: a Novel, er ie .....(Long) 6/0 
Napier (E.), As the ‘Sparks Fly Upward: a Novel, er 8vo_..... “(Drane) 6/0 
Nelson (Lord), Letters to Lady Hamilton, 13mo.........(L ibrary Exess) net 2/6 
Pike (O. G.), Home Life in Birdland, er Svo.... = -T.S.) net 6/0 
Pugh (E.), The Purple Head: a Novel, cr 8 “Giurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Sevutt (L.), The Walking Delegate, @r 8VO ........cccccceceeeee senses ee ann) 6/0 
Sergeant (A. ), Mrs. Lygou’s Husband: aD Novel, er 8vo.. (Unwin) 6 


et 
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Sidgwick (H.), Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant, &c...(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Smith (BR. H.), Commercial Economy in Steam and other Thermal Power- 
Plants, 8vo sete ser seesereeeees(Constable) net 24/0 
Stephens (T.), The Childand Religion: E ays (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Theal (G. M.), Native Races of South Africa, 8vo.........(Sonnenschein) net 21/ 

















Tracy (E.), The King’s Messenger: a Novel, cr 8vo .. (Ff. V, White) 6/0 
Tynan (K.), Fortune's Favourite : a Novel, cr 8vo... .(F. V. White) 6/0 
Tytler (S.), A Daughter of the Manse: a Novel, er 8V0 .......cceccceeees (Long) 6/0 
Waymouth (C. 8. H.), Military Topography at a Glance, 8vo ...(Rees) net 3/6 
Whitham (A. R.), The Faith of the Church, cr 8vo.......... (Rivingtons) net 2/6 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
FOR DRESSES & 
LIBERTY FOR DRESSES & SILKS 
LIBFRTY 1/11 yd. 22 in, wide SILKS 
PATTERNS FREE 
LIBERTY Liberty & Co., London. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. So iiat pie = 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamorr Srreet, W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL 


FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


A.D. 1720. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 








Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norte-MILter, J.P. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
HuTcHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ROYAL 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 











INSURANCE | oad (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS £13,062,125. 
On Monday next and until 15th July 


P T O N S 


will sell at 
CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 
their surplus stocks of 
High-class Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Linens, 
China, Sereens, Pianos, &c. 
Write to-day for Hamptons’ Clearance Catalogue M 240, illustrating 
and describing innumerable examples of LHigh-class House 
Furnishings at Clearance Reductions. 





H A M 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—t Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0,, 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.1 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Keneim P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esqe 

Francis William Buxton, Esq, 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


James Iletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, XP. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel FP, Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Karl of Verulam, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties, 





Pca Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 

of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 

application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.'S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
F application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MATT 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 








J ANTED, an unfurnished, detached, small COTTAGE. 
’ Tow rent. Garden and sunny aspect essential—Miss LAST, 
Felden, Boxmoor, Herts. 





HE MENDIPS.—TO BE LET, for a few weeks or 
_ longer, Gentlewan’s delightfully situated and well-furnished SUMMER 
RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, three sitting, six bedrooms, dressing and bath- 
room; good water supply, hot and cold upstairs; piano; stabling for three, 
two good rooms over; very charming and well-stocked flower and kitchen 
gardens; orchards and large paddock; tennis and croquet lawns. Beautiful 
and interesting neighbourhood, £10 10s. per week for short term. Refer- 
ences.—Photos of house interior and grounds sent on application to 
T. M. DUNLOP, Esq., Cowslip Green, Wrington, Somersetshire, 








4{\X MOU" ‘H.—TO LET, July and August, or less time, 
J comfortably furnished, picturesque HOUSE with verandah, containing 
Excellent water. Sandy soik 


2 sitting, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), &e. 
Well-stocked garden. 


By golf links and sea, Vine view of sea and coast-line. 
—Miss EARP, Undercliff. 


L gag age pele Grand, full size, as good as new, fine 
tone, splendid rosewood case. TO BE DISPOSED OF PRIVATELY, 
Moderate price. Owner going abroad.—Box 73, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








A SMALL READING PARTY of Army Candidates 
ake and University men will again be made up this August for few weeks’ 
study and holiday in France.—G, E, CRAWFORD, Manor House, Clifton, 


O8RPTILCUULRV BE 


PRACTICAL and TECHNICAL TRAINING for LADY PUPILS 
under Gold Medallist (Lady) on Flower and Fruit Farm. 


Employment for successful Students after training, 





rOYNHE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, BUSHEY, 

HERTS.—For the Study of the Human Figure, and Animal Painting 
from tho living model. Principal, Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, B.B.A. 
Assistant-Master, ROWLAND WHEELWRIGH'T. Master of the Life-Class, 
J. W. WHITELEY.—For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 

LADY with very high connection who receives twelve 

Girls only, near Town, having a larger house than is needed, would give 
the advantages of her HOME SCHOOL to TWO FINISHING PUPILS, 
Daughters of Service or Professional Men of good standing, at HALF FEES.— 
‘“‘CLERICUS,” Melliship’s, Stationer, Westbourne Grove. 


AD LADY , and COLONEL —— RE- 








Terms on application to ROBT. WINLO, Chudleigh, South Devon. 








ADY ; 
COMMEND a DOCTOR’S WIFE, who WISHES to have entire 
CHARGE of one, two, or three English or Anglo-Indian CHILDREN to 
Educate with herown Son, Detached house on bill, just outside country town 
in Sussex.—Box 71, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YOUTH COAST.—The PRINCIPAL of a first-class 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, to fill vacancies in the division for elder girls before 

the holidays begin, will RECEIVE THREE PUPILS over 16 at a considerable 
reduction in fees.—Particulars in confidence from R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 
Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


-t ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN TT. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 
JARSON'S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Yeachers for all subjects. Leferences kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rey, F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud others, 
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HEDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 
LAW LECTURESHIPS. 


The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION INVITES 
APPLICATIONS for two posts of Lecturers in the English Section of the 
above-mentioned School. Salary £615, rising to £820. Candidates must be 
University men having either a law degree, or other legal qualification, and 
must have a moderate knowledge of French. They will be required in the 
first instance to lecture (in English) on Jurisprudence, Roman Law or Political 
Economy.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, should be made by letter to M. SHELDON AMOS, Esq. 
Jf posted in London not later than June 17th, 1905, they should be addressed 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should be 
addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 3 


HITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL, CROYDON. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT in 
August, 1905, 

Candidates for the appointment must be membersof the Church of England, 
and have graduated at some University in the United Kingdom; they must 
also be registered in Column *‘ B” of the Teachers’ Register. 

The salary is £100 a year, and a capitation fee of 30s. up to 270 boys; an 
additional £50 a year will also be allowed if an official residence is not provided. 

Candidates shonld forward their applications to the undersigned, together 
with copies of three testimonials (uot returnable), on or before 15th July, 
endorsed “ Head-Master’s Appointment,” 

All canvassing is prohibited 
By Order of the Governors. 

J. JO 


Whitgift Foundation Office, NES, Secretary. 
Croydon, 17th June, 1905. 





“THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council of the University and the Council of the Women’s Hall of 
Residence (Ashburne House) propose to APPOINT a TUTOR of the Women 
Students of the University and a WARDEN of the Hall of Residence, 
Stipend for the double appointment, £200, together with board and residence 
at Ashburne House.—A pplications should be sent, not later than July 20th, to 
the REGISTRAR of the University, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. TLE A Oo ME WLM rite mince Sle ee : : 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STRELT, W. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT «a RESIDENT LIBRARIAN for next Session, 
Candidates must hold a Degree or its equivalent. 

Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
must be sent not later than July 7th to the Secretary of the College, from whom 
all information may be obtained. H. WALTON, Secretary. 


TTNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The COUNCIL will REQUIRE, at the beginning of October next, the 

services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, ; 
Applications to reach tle undersigned, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained, by July 10th, ; 
Ww. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


FOMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
FOR 'LRAINING TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A JUNIOR SCIENCE LECTURER is WANTED to take classes in Nature 
Study and Botany; one who can assist in Chemistry and Physics preferred.— 
Application should be made immediately to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 

















St. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for Loudon or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
k (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boardiug- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, a8 
i AKHURST SCHOOL, SHORTLANDS, KENT, for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the Board of Education, 
Strongly recommended by the Rev. Canon Wolley, Vicar of Shortlands, 
Inclusive terms, £75. Healthy situation, ten miles from London; thorough 
education on modern lines; special advantages for music ; physical exercises, 
hockey, tennis, cycling, riding, swimming.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

s H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Established 185s.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE. Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College), NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 20th.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SHA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALT. 























ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district, Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
colloquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 
ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 
and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
stabling.—Apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
B.8.0 








T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH, 8.E.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen, Principals—Miss ANDREW; Miss TATE, 
B.A. (London), Somerville College, Oxford. Large detached house, facing the 
Heath ; good garden, playing field; tennis, cricket, hockey. Preparation for 
University Entrance Exams. Special advantages for Music, Languages, Art, 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachets, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London, 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is yinder the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon, See., ; 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fm £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to sen@ 


a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including l'rench and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, ‘The Hcad-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 


all inquirers. 
(eee OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. T'he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—'The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W, 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Ticad-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S,W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

fXHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two years, is now 
opeu.—For particulars, apply to Miss BARTLETT, or to the SECRETARY. 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of / 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. I’. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. Dayid’s ; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 
Ss"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
7 Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field, Large gymnasinm, 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad, 


JOLKESTONE.--Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house nearsea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St, Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


gers, E.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 

MASTER OF HARROW, «a School for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
Daughters, Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymuasium, &.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 

SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—l’or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

3eautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
c Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A, G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th, 
ANNE’S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near 
KIe Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above Home School, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages, Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantageous, being over 
500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds, 
—For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGER 
S?. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. — Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education on 
modern lines. Healthy outdoor life. Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, Archery, 
Hockey. Special advantages for Languages and Music, Special Course of 
Training (one year) for Girls over eighteen in Practical Domestic Subjects, 
Gardening, aud Citizenship, &c. Trained Teachers for Special Subjects,— 
Head-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE 
Cambri 


Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B,Se, London, 
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MONIC A’S, 
° TADWORTH, SURRBY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


UDOR HALUL BO on Or 2 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
Four the DAUGHTERS of GEN'TLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. , 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily, Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sretry, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt GRIFFIN, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.);-H. E. Maupen, M.A., F»R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucuenet 
(French); Dr. Steprat (German); C. JERRam, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &e. 

USIC—Gustave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Praprau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorae MaGrata, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Tereick Wit.iaMms. R.i. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 


Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director ‘Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 














Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kdueation, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
—- with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
NHE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING. COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. ‘his is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity toa large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygieue Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 gcres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
ymuastics and relaxing movements. ‘The training is adequate in all its 
Cae, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods,—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 














HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr, C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. AR'THUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local tere “par TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 

annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 

FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matiock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 

















T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 

. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL.—The next EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on THURSDAY, 
July 20th, and two following days, when Scholarships varying from £15 to £80 
r annum, and a number of Exhibitions value xubout £50 per annum, and 
imited to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will be offered. Ratmace closes 
July 6th.—Full particulars on application the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on Tuesday, July 11th, and following days, 

for 8 or mote Scholarships, varying in value from £70 to £30 a year; also for 
some Exhibitions of £20 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 




















» «"*s ZO 8.7 t 2 & 4h 
gENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 
5 


TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
oa under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 
years of age, 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value of £150, and 
another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 

ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed 
their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


Qt. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
h PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxlord, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians aud Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DIAN. 


er Ree ae Te SCHOOL. 








AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20ru. 


kad VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground; gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle rauge. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


NRANBROOK 50 8 0:0 4, KEN T. 
The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 
Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 
Army Class. Entrance Scholarships Examination on July 4th.—Apply to the 


MEAD-MASTER. —__ oars 
HOUS & SCHOOL, 


OWDEN 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
BOYS prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds of 30 Acres, 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasium; Electric Light throushout.—Illustrated 
Prospectus, Rev. W. G. 1K, M.A., and J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A. 
SS OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
kK Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897; 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2ud Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres, Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal werkshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 


Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 
HIGWELL S-O: 80-0 'L, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 25th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nonination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


gee Re ae ee ee 5 ¢ H 0O°O.L. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
SURREY. 


NRANLEIGH SCHOOL, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


: , dementia SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian Public School. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars anply to the HRAD-MASTRR, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSL'-. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £40, Two of 880, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, MA, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions, Separate Junior School. 


Bracing climate. _—_ 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
4\LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
YU Rev. J. A. S, PAGET MOFFAT'T, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£20.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 
WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly pert se 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
EEKLY BOARDERS and Boarders. WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
= ete Fada - rgoep ‘ —— omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. FE. 2, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. oT Vr 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School’ ) GABRETT RICE 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 


COLLEGE, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Rranch. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&c, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 


iplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
Dp NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Terms moderate, Get Prospectns, 








NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 


HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 


For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 





MHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermliue Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
sysicm, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

“A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E, ADAIR ROBERTS. ‘ 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Feinceal. Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 

{7 TTRICK BAN K, 

MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon. Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams, 
1 Games. Swimming, Riding, &e. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 
| Pidiaiiaahasiadie: PARK 5S ¢C H GO 5, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 











Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1905. 

The following Candidates have been recommended for election:—To 
Scholarship of £40, C. J. Hamilton (Mr. Mills, Highfield, Southampton); to 
Foundation Scholarship, W. Pyemont (Blundell’s School}; to Pinckard 
Scholarship of £40, T. B. Windle (Mr. Thring, The Wick, Brighton); to 
Scholarships of £20, G. P. Statham (Mr. Prideaux, Ayshford School, Uffculme), 
A. G. West (Highgate School), C. E. H. Druitt (Rev. H. J. Graham, Danecourt, 
Parkstone), H. Burrowes (Mr. Steinhardt, Nevill House, Eastbourne), 
G. Bishop (Mr. Steinhardt, Nevill House, Eastbourne) ; to Exhibition of £15, 
B. B. Sileock (Mr. Bull, Fritherne Honse, 29 York Place, London); to 
Exhibitions of £10, C. Hopegood (Mr. Steinhardt, Nevill House, Eastbourne), 
A. A. Bontor (Mr. Trollope, Tyttenhanger Lodge, St. Albans), T. A, Fisher 
(Mr. Southby, Hazeldon, Tavistock). _ 


ROADSTAIRS.—WELLESLEY HOUSE, ST. 
PETER’S.—C. R. TAYLOR, M.A. Oxon. Boys between 7 and 14 
repared for Public Schools (Entrance and Scholarships) and for Royal Navy. 
uildings erected in 1897-98 on splendid open site of high land (156 ft. above 
sea-level) near Broadstairs. Large gymnasium (52ft. by 26ft.), carpenter's 
shop, &c. Scholarships gained at Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Marlborough, and Haileybury. First place Eatrance H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ in 
July, 1904 Fees 100 to 120 guineas per annum.—Prospectus on application. 


bhBNAL MO ND: 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ae COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
4 PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—Apply 
The RURSAR. 


BB taee COLLEG E. 
‘ A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on the 5th and 6th 
July, 1905, when Ten Scholarships worth from £15 to £90 per annum will 
be awarded, 

For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R&.N.R., H.ML.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
kK) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers hmited; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 














“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven | 


Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ; 
REE HOLIDAYS in FRANCE.—Young English Boys 
and Girls could spend their holidays in France in French families free of 
charges should their payents receive on the same basis young French Boys or 
Girls. References given.—Société d'Echange Internationale des Enfants 
(granted by French Gc nmment), 36 Boulevard Magerta, Paris. 
OUEN.—ENGLISHMAN RECOMMENDSa FRENCH 
FAMILY, Diplomée de l'Université. Terms, providing board and 
lodging, 115 to 140 francs per month.—Address, R. W. WRIGHT, Nethercliff, 
eee Gloucester; or DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin, 
ouen. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 











| £10 10s. 


PABIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Music, Languages, Art, 
under first-rate Professors. 
Concerts and Galleries attended. Splendid position near Bois. 
Lofty, bright rooms. <A few vacancies for October. 
Excellent English and Foreign References. 
7 Rue Moisson des Reches, Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
Miss Metherell will be in London during the Summer Vacation, and can 
arrange to see Parents. 


C= LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly Ponies | Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


TY CHARLES aa 








T)\IEPPE.— Rev. MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


i i EIDELBERG, VILLA, DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friiulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen years and upwards, in their Educational Home. 
Languages, Music, History, Art. Sound Training in Household Management. 
Individual care. Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for 
outdoor amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson 
will be in England to interview parents at end of term. English escort in 
September.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| Seed AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 

Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT, ’ 

Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages, 
Excellent references. 


(- {\ERMANY, HANOVER.—Mrs. WALDECK (daughter 
J of alate Officer of the British Army), residing at Geibelstrasse No. 26, 
Hanover, PROVIDESa COMFORTABLE HOME in this healthy and celebrated 
centre of education fora FEW YOUNG LADIES who wish to study German,’ 
Music, &. Board £50 per annum for school period; including holidays, £60. 
English and Scottish references on application. 


ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES 
who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 
comfortable Home in a German Family; rooms, overlooking the Rhine, 
— references given.—Fraulein RICHTER-SIRE, Ubierring 58, Kéln-am- 
thein. 


ri\O0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.-_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


7 DUCATION. 


-4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading’ 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
QOHOOLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
kK OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an mtimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS aud TU'LORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvucationat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 


Is. 4d. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
' SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


























AUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for ‘Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 





S.Y. -ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
NORWEGIAN FJORD, BRITISH 
ISLES, AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
Juiy lith, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. 5S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
MOURS tro PORTUGAL anpod MADEIRA, 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMEBS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. ’ 
Excellent Hotels. 








BOOTH §&.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Stvand, London; or 30 James 
__ Street, Liverpool. 

YURREY FOWLS.—Far superior to all others in delicacy 

kK of flavour; guaranteed genuine, young and well fattened; 6s, 6d. per 

couple, trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and 








picking. Unsolicited testimonials from customers of five years’ standing. 
RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpivgham, Norfolk : 
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OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; - Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther'’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols.. 1843; Jerrold's Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2 vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—Hichest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1817; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salome, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; ‘The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &e.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fvery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


I tie tee WANTED. — 30s. each offered. — Wedmore’s 
J Meryon, 1892; Whistler’s Etchings, 1899; Men of Character, 3 vols., 
1838; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, £30 
offered for Vanity Fair, in parts, 1847-8. Books out of print supplied. 
Catalogue free.—HOLLAND LBROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield.  ‘ 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annnities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 




















MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED.,......0. £11,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insnrances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the Wor!d at moderate rates, 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was ‘again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office 1 CORNHILL. 


Application for Agencies invited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 





istablished 1836. 











INVESTED 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829, 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The 

Deputy-CHairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 

AcTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
CuarrmMaNn—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SrecreTtany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


THE 


SOCIETY, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


F, 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. ! Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


Gents’ 3/3 ., | Gents’ 3/11 ,; 


POCKET “ The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 


Rorinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
IRISH 


ORD HARRIS. 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
trom 5/11 per doz. 





Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Pyemium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE, For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2 and 3 THe Sancruary, WestTMINSTER, S.W. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 
18 STRAND. 





PSTAIRS 
By Miss ‘THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & COQ., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices.. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


SHIRTS, Fine 
Quality Long 
Cloth, with 4- 
fold pure Linen 
& SHIRTS Fronts, 35/6 
® per }-doz 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
miaterials in Neck Bands, Cufts, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doxz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 

















Paid-up Capital ......cecsesserserseeseeee-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun .......0.s000seceecesceeeeeser 1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 
Price 5s. each net, 
«An interesting and intellectual set of books.”—Scotsman. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
POLITICAL PROGRESS 
CENTURY. 


By the late THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 
Revised and Completed by C. OC. OSBORNE. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE CENTURY. 
FROM JEFFERSON TO FILLMORE. 

By FRANCIS BELLAMY, 


IN THE 


TEMPERANCE PROGRESS OF THE 
CENTURY. 
By JOHN G. WOOLLEY, M.A, and WILLIAM E, JOHNSON. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh, 


VOLUME FOR 1905 NOW READY. 


THE 


ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 


1904. 





8vo, price 18s. 


*, * Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for 
the years 1863-1903 can still be had, 
18s, each, 


price 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 59 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE 
DAILY MAIL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Is now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “ Daily Mal” 
ws as follows :— 


PARIS .. 15 centimes = 13d. 
FRENCH PROVINCES ... 20 centimes = 2d. 
Austria 25 heller —) 

Egypt 1 piastre 

Germany 20 pfennig 

Holland 123 cents 

Hungary 25 filler 

Italy ... 25 centesimi + — 234. 
Malta 2 tara 

Portugal 50 reis 

Russia 12 kopees 

Spain 25 centimos 
Switzerland 25 centimes [ 








Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS 











LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


For Ib, Rg: a 

i / / 08 

SWASHBUCKLER *22.0" 6/8 -/11 Psi 

The mildes post 

BOARDMAN'’S pio tobacco 7/4 1/= rest 

THE CHAIRMAN Daigtaly 7/4 1/= vost 
cool, 

TOURNAMENT — *iteazew 8/- 1/1 zt 

WASSAIL vou, unit 9/- 1/22 Bi 
aroma, 

INDIAN FAKIR fatnating 10/- 1/4 rz 
tobacco, 


SPECIAL ! 
1 oz, Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post pald. 
NOTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lfetime’s study aud experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


x |. LEA; 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
The JULY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS m INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telephone: Centra 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





The July No. of ‘THE PARENTS’ REVIEW.” 
NOW READY.—Price 6d, 
Contents, 
Home anp Scuoor. By Dr. Burge. 
SLEEP IN RELATION TO GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT AND Work. By Dr. Acland. 
Morat TRAINING OF CHILDREN UP TO ScHooL AGE, By Dr. Marion Hunter, 
Moray Teacuine at Scuoot, By Mr. J. H. Badley. 
P.N.E.U. Pumosopuy as 1T STRIKES AN AMERICAN TEACHER. By Professor 
Earl Barnes. 
Pusuic Scuoots: AN APPRECIATION AND A Criticism. The Right Hon, the 
Earl of Lytton, 
To be obtained from all Booksellers, or 26 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ry\O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The July Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 








45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Banxers; MancuesteRx anv LiverProot District, 





Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
ost-free upon application to W. H, SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
86 Strand, London, W.C, 
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WORKS BY PHCBE ALLEN. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


“The literature of the garden has a welcome, 
we may say a necessary, addition in ‘Garden 
Pests.’ ’—Spectator. 

Illustrated by Dr. Harotp F, Bassano, 
Demy 8vo, eloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


*‘« The writer’s qualifications for her task are un- 
questioned. Our regret is we were never numbered 
among her pupils.”—School master. 

“The explanations are so clear and concise that a 
fairly intelligent child will easily understand them.” 
—Morning Post. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Third New and Enlarged Edition. 


{JACK & JILL’S JOURNEY. 





“ Specially suitable for young students in botany,” 
—Morning Post, 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
Second Edition. 
ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By the Editors of ‘The Sun-Children’s Budget.” 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
[10th Theusand, 
THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 
or, Mine Answer was My Decd. 
Illustrated, imperial 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s, 





London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY 
contains 
A Strange Conversion. 
A Word with Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
On the Gentle Art of Blazon. 


By Sir Hersert MaxweE Lt, Bart. 
A Highland Gentleman. 
The Dawn-Bird and Other Friends. 
Richard Hartley, Prospector. 


By DouGLas BLACKBURN, 
Sheep-Droving.—III. 

By J. Stantery HuGues, 
Auld Reekie. 
Urga and the Tashi Lama. 


$y Pu-Lv-ssu. 





A Study of the Russo-Japanese War. 


—VII. The Overthrow of the Armada. 
By CHASSEUR. 


No Dissolution. 
Musings without Method. 
Education ? 


Drake and Togo Compared. 
By the Author of “A Retrograde Admiralty.” 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


JULY. 
Tur CoLLaPsE OF Russia: 

(1) Tue Inpemnity DvE TO Japan. By O. Eltz- 
bacher. 

(2) Tue Fatt or M. DeLcasst AND THE ANGLO- 
Frencu “Enrente.” By Francis de Pres- 
‘sensé, Député du Rhone. 

(3) Germany aNd Morocco. By Austin F. Harri- 





son. 
(4) Germany aND Betcium. By Demetrius C. 
Boulger. : 
(5) Great Britain, GERMANY, AND SEA PowER. 
By Robert Machray. 

Nationa, Derence—a Crvitian’s Impression. By 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

THE PROVISION FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND ReE- 
PAIR OF OuR FLEET. By Sir William H. White, 
K.C.B., late Director of Naval Construction. 

Tue Secret History OF THE TREATY OF BERLIN: 
a TALK WITH THE LATE Loxp Rowron. By 
A. N. Cumming. 

A Country Parson oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Tue SacrED TREES OF RoME. 
deley. 

ORGANISED LABOUR AND THE UNEMPLOYED PRoB- 
Lem. By Isaac H. Mitchell, Secretary, General 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Tue FounDATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
Avustraia. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
North Queensland. 

HeatHen Rites anp SUPERSTITIONS IN CEYLON, 
By Mrs. Corner-Ohlnitz. 

IRELAND'S FINANCIAL BURDEN. 
the Earl of Dunraven. 

Count St. Pavut 1n Paris. 
Lord. 

Tue BurLer Report. By Herbert Paul. 

London: Sportiswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


By St. Clair Bad- 


By the Right Hon. 


3y Walter Frewen 





“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“KK” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boo 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store wall obtain from 
“K”’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


— 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
JULY, 1905. Contents, 


Baptism within the Purdah: a Suggestion. 

Uganda: a Retrogpect and an Inquiry. By T.F. V. 
Buxton. 

The Educational Outlook in China. 
W. Nelson Bitton, L.M.S. 

An Early Anglican Mission to the Eastern Churches. 
By Eugene Stock. 

The Mission of Help to the Church in South Africa. | 
By the Rev. H. G. Daniell-Bainbridge. 

Islam in India. By the Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, D.D, 
(Dutch Reformed Churel:). 

The Work of the Church of England among the 
Maories of New Zealand. By the Rev. H. A. 
Hawkius (Superintendent of the Maori Mission), 

A Christian Fakir. By the Rev. H. D. Griswold, 
Ph.D. (American Presbyterian Mission). 

The Effect of Foreign Missions upon the Develop- 
ment of the Christian Faith, By the Rev, 
J.C. V. Durell. 

Editorial Notes. 

Letters to the Editor. 

Reviews. 

Educational Systems of the Chief Crown Colonies 
—South African Native Affairs Commission 

Report, &e. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 

Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S. W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


3y the Rev, 








2s, 6d. | THE JULY [2s. 6d 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


SOME SOCIAL REFORMS, By Sir Oxtver; 
LopGe. 
THROUGH MATTER TO MIND. By W. H 
ALLOCK. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SERVICE, By 
the Kev. G. 5S, SrreaTreILp. 

Tue Revivat or GeorGia. By Alexander Ular.— 
My First Success. By Edward Grieg.— 
FamILy AND Faction. By John Howley.—A 
RevoutuTion 1n Eeyrtr. By Sir Edmund 
Verney, Bart.—Corn Law Memories. By J. 
Keighley Snowden.—A Farmine Hotipay. By 
Constance L. Maynard.—ANn UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Minister. By H. W. Massingham.—Forkicn 
Arrains. By Dr. E. J. Dillon,—Some Recent 
Boors. By ‘‘A Reader.” 


London: Horace Marsuatyt & Son, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine wili be found equalto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submittimg it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


= 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, imcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


' 


Silas K. Hocking’s 


GREAT RUSSIAN NOVEL, 


PIONEERS. 6s, 
PIONEERS. 
6s. PIONEERS. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON PUBLICA. 
TION. SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


PIONEERS, 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


will be found to be a work of exceptional interest, 
Always entertaining, Mr. Hocking has in this, hig 
latest novel, surpassed himself. . Without stooping 
to the sensational, he has at once achieved a work 
of marked vigour in regard to the Russian struggle 
for liberty now taking place in that vast country, 
so little known and still less understood. 





HOW TO KNOW WILD FLOWERS. 


WAYSIDE & WOOD- 
LAND BLOSSOMS. 


A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers, 
(First Series.) 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
With clear description of 394 Species. 127 Coloured 
Plates by Mane. EK, Step from Nature, 
6s. get; post-free, 6s, 4d. 

In pocket size, 6} by 44, cloth gilt, round corners; 


also kept in velvet calf, gilt edges 
(price on application), 





WHERE TO FIND WILD FLOWERS, 
A New Serial Work for Nature 
Lovers. 

VOL. I. NOW READY. 


WILD FLOWERS 
Month by Month, 
In their Natural Haunts. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


Now being issued in Twelve Fortnightly Parts, 
8d. net, post-free, 10d, 

Containing 300 Illustrations, reproduced from 
Photographs taken Direct from Nature, depict- 
ing the Mowers as they are found growing. 

STYLE L, in 12 Fortnightly Parts at 8d. net each, 
8s. the set, or post-free, 10s. 

(Parts I. to VII. Now Regdy.) 
Fyom which will be formed as completed— 

STYLE IL. in 2 cloth vols. at 6s. net each, 12s, 
the set, or post-free, 12s. 10d, 

STYLE IIL, in 2 half-morocco vols. at 9s. net each, 
18s. the set, or post-free, 18s. 10d. 





ROMANCE OF WILD 
FLOWERS. 


A Companion to the British Flora. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s, 
“Should appeal to every lover of the country.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WAYSIDE & WOOD- 
LAND TREES. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.LS, 


With 127 Full-page Plates, 
In pocket size, 6} by 44, cloth gilt, round corners, 
6s.; also kept in velvet calf, gilt edges 
(price on upplication). 





“This is one of the books which one cannot 
think of as likely to be superseded.”—Academy. 
“A delightful work for popular use.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO.,, 
Chandos House, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 60.’S LIST. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A triumph of literary skill which bears the same relation to 
ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson's ‘Inland Voyage’ and ‘ Through 
the Cevennes’ bear to ordinary books of travel.” ; 

ATHENAUM.—* We are greatly attraeted by T. B.’s personality as revealed 
in these frank outpourings of his innermost thoughts.” __ é 

WORLD.—"*The book has no equal as a frank and yet genial autobiography 
of a schoolmaster.” : 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ These anonymous letters are of conspicuous 
literary merit, Their style is charming.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,* SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DAILY CIRONICLE.—* Wholly charming and amusing.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—‘“ Bright, shrewd, and humorous......a delightful 
blend of fact and fiction.” 


THREE NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS'S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘* Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus,” 


SPECTATOR.—“ A high-spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable 
alike as a story and as satire on the ineptitudes of pseudo-patriotism.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As good as Anstey’s ‘ Vice-Versa ’...... Thereis an 
honest laugh in every page and a hearty guffaw in every chapter.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of “ Turtipike Travellers,” 
“Tyavels Round Our Village,” ‘‘From a Thatched Cottage,’’ &c. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘'A dramatic and eminently interesting story...... in a word, 
the novel is a notable success.” 


TWO MOODS of a MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Crowborough Beacon,” 
“ Glencairly Castle,” &c. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Hutchinson’s book is undoubtedly one of 
the most absorbing novels published this season, and is indeed a work to read 
and to keep.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Being an Examination of the more Important Arguments for and against 
Believing in that Religion. Compiled from Various Sources by Lieut.-Col. 
W. IL. Turton, Royal Engineers. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Fifth Edition now 
ready, carefully Revised throughout. 

“As we intimated before, the book is of considerable value to every one 
who is concerned with the controversy on Christian evidences ; it presents 
a perfect storehouse of facts, and the conclusions which may be legitimately 
drawn from them.”—Church Times, 

* Has a freshness sbout it that is singularly attractive.” 

—(New York) Churchman. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. by 


the Right Rev. Cuartes Gore, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham, 8vo, paper, 
1. net. 
In consequence of several requests for a cheap edition of this popular work, 
the publishers have decided to issue the above, but to limit the issue to 
50,000 copies, 





The OLD TESTAMENT & its MESSAGES. 


By the Right Rev. Enaar C. F. Gissox, D.D, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition now ready, 





“Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 
wellas true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful.”’ 
—Expository Times, 





WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 
By the Rev. Watter J. Carry, M.A. With Introduction by Canon Scorr 
Hottanp. Cloth 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. [Second Edition, 

“The frank output of a living man of his own vital Creed.”—Guardian, 
“Very valuable.”’—School Guardian, 





WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? An Enquiry 


into the Credibility of the Incarnation, By the Rev. J. Howarp B. 

Masterman, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Birmingham, 

Cloth, 1s, 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. [Second Edition, 
“ One of the best answers.” —Exrpository Times. 


“A masterly handling of the subject......eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Jenesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. Frepreric Green. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. Ryitr, D.D., Bishop of Win 
chester. Cloth, ls, 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
NORWAY 


the Union with Sweden, 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


BY THE LATE HENRY SIDGWICK. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


and other Philosophical Lectures and Essays. By the late Hzwry S1ne- 
WICK. 8vo, 10s. net. (Tuesday. 
BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK AND HIS 
PLACE IN HISTORY. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University. 8vo, 12s. net. 





And 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Benson. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By Davin G. 


irrcnte, M.A., LL.D., sometime Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews, Edited, with a Memoir, by Professor 
Rosert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo, 10s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CALMIRE.” 


STURMSEE: Man and Man. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. By Epita 


Wuarton. Illustrated by E. C. Péixorro. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

















NEW AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 
TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By Sir 


II. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and C. ScuortemMer, F.R.S. 
Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic Elements. New Edition, completely Revised b 
Sir H. E. Roscos, assisted by Dr. H. G. Cotman and Dr. A. HaRpex. Wit 
217 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 


Edited by B. Szrsoum Rowntree, Author of “ Poverty.’’ Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 


Designed for a thorough and practical Study of the Language as spoken and 
written to-day. By Groner O. Curme, Professor of Germanic Philology 
in North-Western University. 8vo, 15s. net. 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. 


E\lited, with Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by OLIVER 
annaR .Emerson, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Philology in Western Reserve University. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 
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THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


JULY, 1905. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A, B,C, &e. 

JAPAN’S TRAFALGAR (With a Mapanda Plan). By H. W. Wuson, Author 
of “ Ironclads in Action.” 
THE EXPANSION OF UTOPIA. 
THE RUTLER REPORT. By X. 
FREEMASONS IN FRANCE. By Dr. Witttam Barry. 

SOME FURTHER IMPRESSIONS OF ETON. By Viscount Turnovur, M.P, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Mavrice Low. 

LESSONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By Srvupent. 
WHY WERE COLONIAL PREFERENCES GIVEN UP? 
Hon. J. Parker Sirsa, M.P. 

GLIMPSES INTO THE MIND OF A CHILD. 
ARMY REFORM ON NATIONAL LINES. By Major-General Sir Epmuyp 
Barrow, K.C.B. (Commanding Peshawar District, India). 

GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE —GUNNERY. 


Price 2s, 6d, net. 


By the Hon, W. PembBer REEVES, 


By the Right 


By Katuarine TYNAan, 


By GUNNERY. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 


We have cxamined the books of the “ National Review” for the six 
months ending May 31st, 1905, and certify that the average monthly 
circulation of this periodical, after deducting the unsold copies 


returned by the trade, has been 7,000 copies. 


GERAKD VAN DE LINDE and SON, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., London, 


London, June 23rd, 1905, 


Chartered Accountants, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 
RUSSIA FROM WITHIN. 


By ALEXANDER ULAR. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
** Contains the most damning record of Russian autocracy and bureaucracy 
ever published......enough to make one understand the real nature of the 
collapse in the Far East, and the internal unrest of Russia.’”’—Birmingham Post. 


THE HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
By Ipa M. TarBELt. 80 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
“Practically certain to always be...... the authoritative account of the 
Standard Oil Trust.......Miss Tarbell shows the true historical spirit, and 
her work has thus a solid value,’’—Financial Times. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION. By 
Russet, H, Cairrenven, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D. Iustrated, demy 8vo, 
lds. net. 

“The importance of the volume can hardly be overrated.. 
remain a standard of reference on the vn of nutrition,” —Field. 


ILLUSTRATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 
Edited by Dr. GEORGE BRANDES, 
Two Volumes NOW READY: 


RICHARD WAGNER AS POET. By Wotreane Gottuer. 
MAXIM GORKI. By Hans Osrwatp. 


*,* The object of the Series is to afford an agreeable and easy method of 
seeing personalities and periods in the seare hlight of Modern Criticism, 
presented with all the lucidity that only the Masters of a subject can commana. 

Small 4to, 1s. 6d, net. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLAND. Being the Fourth 
Volume of Main Currents of 19th Century Literature. By Dr. Grorce 
BRANDES. Post 8vo, 12s. net. 

“This masterly survey....... will have a sure welcome from all readers of 

English who can appreciate a criticism, erudite far, beyond the common, that 

can still subordinate learning to ideas and insight.”’—Scotsman. 


will long 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


THE GAME. By Jack Lonvon. Illustrated. 
a IMAGE 1N THE SAND. By E. F. Benson. 
WALKING DELEGATE. By Leroy Soorr. 
at CLOSE RANGE. By F. Horxinson Suirx. Mlustrated. 
A DARK LANTERN. By Exizaneru Ronis. 
THE WISE WOODS. By Mrs. Henry DupENeY. 
DUKE’S SON. By Cosmo Hamitron, 
HE DONNELLS. By Jessica, Lany Syxes, 
TOLLA THIS COURTESAN. By E. Ropocanacat, 
THE STIGMA. By Jessie L. Herzerrson. 


[Ready July 5th. 


[Second Impression. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


WHAT WAS THE LOST END 
OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL? 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


from the Points of View of the 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 
See HIBBERT JOURNAL. July. 


The other Articles in this Number are:— 
meet aed OF CHRISTIANITY yRoM THE POINTS OF VIEW OF 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION -[. The Synoptic Gospels and the 
Fonah Consciousness. By C, 4 TEFIORE. 
SHOULD AGNOSTICS BE MISERABLE ? G.M. TREVELYAN. 
MR. MEREDITH ON RELIGION. The Rev. James Morrart, D.D. 
THE GOD OF SPINOZA AS INTERPRETED BY HERDER. Prof. A. C, 
McGiFFeERtT. 
IS THE AGE OF FAITH RETURNING? The Rev. Joun Hurron, M.A, 
SIR OLIVER LODGE ON HAECKEL. Joseru McCane. 
THE BIRTH OF A SOUL? (OSCAR WILDE, The Closing Phase.) Prof. 
HuGcu WaAtkeER, M.A., LL.D, 
WHAT WAS THE LOST END OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL? Torxiup Skat 
Rorpaw, C.T, University of Copenhagen. 
THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
a Plea for Reform. Mrs. Beveriey Ussuer, 
With a number of Discussions, Special Reviews, and a Bibliography 
of Recent Literature. 
2s, 6d. net ; 2s. 9d. post-free. Subscriptions, which may commence 
with any number, 10s. per annum, post-free, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





-THE PHYSIQUE OF TOWN CHILDREN. 


THE GOUNTY CENTLEMAN 
and LAND AND WATER, 


ALONE OF ALL ENGLISH JOURNALS, 


devotes every week special pages to the chronicling 
of what is happening at 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No other paper contains every week comment upon 
Social and Athletic matters of special interest to all 
Members of Public Schools, past and present. 


Ts. < * 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
AND LAND AND WATER 


you will find each week a paper by the 
well-known writer on Country and Natural 
History matters, Mr. C, J. CORNISH. 


Mr. CORNISH’S Article this week deals with 
SUMMER FISHING. 


OTHER ARTICLES OF INTEREST ARE— 


THE HOUSE OF TATTERSALL. A specially written 
Article dealing with this famous Horse Repository. (Fully 
Illustrated.) 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 
TOP.” 

AXITE: the New Sporting and Military Smoke- 
less Powder. An Expert Opinion. 

A NEW CLAY-BIRD. An Article of Interest to all 
Interested in Shooting. 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S DIARY. 

HOLLAND AND OUR FARMERS. By the well-known 
writer on Country and Agricultural Topics, “ Home Counties.” 

THE SRERURUS. A Contribution from the Persian 
Garden, 


THE SILENCE OF JULY. 


By “ Marn- 


: Jewish 
and Gentile Children Compared. 


A VISIT TO THE BELVOIR KENNEL. 

THE ROYAL SHOW; GOLF; POLO — CHAM- 

PIONS OF 1905; THE STUD; THE TURF; COM- 
PETITIONS AND ACROSTICS. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, JULY, 1905. 
AvutTocracy AND War. By Joseph Conrad 
Tue BATTLE OF THE SEA oF JAPAN. By Archibald Hurd. 
A MornING 1N THE GALLERIES. By Bi apg Harrison, 
How Ir Srruck a Conremrorary. By J. A. Spender, 
Tue Marquis or Lanspowne. By F. St. Johu Morrow, 
Tue Mission To Caspun. By Angus Hamilton, 
RicHARD AND Minna WaGyer. By W. Ashton Ellis, 
ScoTLAND AND JoHN Knox. By Robert S, Raat, 
Tue Position OF WOMEN :— 
(1) Tue Duvet oF THE Sexes. By Mona Caird. 
(2) Tue THREATENED ReE-suBsJECTION OF Woman. By Lady Grove. 
THe ExTRAVAGANT Economy oF WomEN. By Mrs. John Lane. 
PEACE AND INTERNAL Povitics: a LETTER FROM Russia, By R, L. 
Francis WiLL1AM Newman. By Francis Gribble, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION AND TOTEMISM AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN 
Axsoricines.—I. By J. G. Frazer. 
Nostrareua. Part Ill. By Grazia Deledda. 
CORRESPONDENCE: JAPAN AND Peace. By Alfred Stead. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited, 
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“ Sir Donald has the art of beginning his chapter wjth vivid 
descriptions of his own experiences and of particular Russians 
he has known, each with their own local background, and 
thence drawing out a precise account of social customs and 
institutions. Sometimes the book reads like a novel of 
Russian life, yet it contains a vast body of scientifically 
observed facts and conclusions carefully reached.” 

—Daily News 


NOW READY.—Two vols., 24s, net. 


RUSSIA. 


By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.1.E.; K.C.V.Oi 
sie book contains the author’s mature opinion 
on the political, social, and domestic condi- 
tion of the Russian Empire gained during 
an unrivalled experience. It also embraces 
the author’s latest views on the great questions 
which are agitating the Empire at the present 
day, presented in a masterly fashion and written 
with the unique authority of lifelong observa- 
tion. 


Since the book originally appeared the author 
has had abundant opportunities of observing the 
Russian Empire both from without and within, 
and the work has been Revised throughout 
and Enlarged, Reset, and has been in great 
part Rewritten. 


For six years he was in Turkey, and for nearly 
five years private secretary to the Marquess of 
Dufferin and the Marquess of Lansdowne during 
their terms of office in the Viceroyalty of India. 
He was also appointed political officer to attend 
the Czarewitch, now the Emperor Nicholas IL., 
during his tour in India and Ceylon in 1890-1, 


Again, in regard to his matter on Russia in the 
Near and the Far East, Sir Donald’s enlarged and 
revised work embraces the result of the vast 
experience he has gained during recent years, 
whilst the fresh light he throws on the Far 
Eastern question is rendered of special interest 
owing to his unique -historical and political 
knowledge of the Russian people. 


It is said that when Wobbes wrote ‘ Leviathan’ 
he expressed the wish that all other books in the 
world might be destroyed in order that men might 
learn the truth from his work, It would be an 
obvious injustice to some writers were we to say 
that we wish all books written on the subject of 
Russia within the last eighteen months could be 
suppressed—but we may at least express the 
hope that no one who has read any other book on 
Russia will fail to read and re-read these two 
admirable volumes.”—TIMES, June 30th, 1905. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London ; and all Booksellers, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready.—The y.—The Second Edition of 
LORD BURGHCLERE’S TRANSLATION OF 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


We confess that when we compare Dryden and Lord Burghclere side by 
side we cannot say that the advantage is always with the former.”—Athenzum. 

“Lord Burghclere’s work will excite the constant envy and admiration of 
all readers of taste.’””—Spectator. 

“* He expresses the exact meaning in the words best calculated to produce 
poetry’s emotional effect. It is impossible to give higher praise to a transla- 
tion than this.” — Westminster Gazette, 

“Most admirably are the sustained power and melodious utterance of the 
great master poet reflected in our Saxon speech.”—Leeds Mercury. 

** Amongst the finest translations of Virgil ever made, a very high place will 
be taken by Lord Burghclere’s rendering of the Georgics into verse.” 

—Yorkshire Post. 


FRANCE IN 1821. Written by Mary Browne. Illus- 
trated by HrrseELF. With an Introduction by EUPHEMIA 
STtTEwArt Browne. Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. 
SHorE, R.N. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

The diary, though full of prejudice, is quite free from schoolgirl silliness, 
It describes everyday people and things with much point and originality, and 
gives one a very pleasant idea of the writer, but probably its main entertain- 
ment lies in the lifelike picture of the sufferings of a North Country family in 
foreign parts. The last recorded words of the family on leaving France were 
William, in answer to a polite commissaire, ‘‘ Je déteste la France,” and to 
which another brother adds, *‘ Je déteste les Francais aussi.” 


MISS MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. 


6s. 
‘The story is beautifully written with pictorial grace.” — World. 
oh fresh, original piece of work......a story which we follow with exalted 
curiosity......a sweet oasis in the arid ‘desert of modern fiction, and a book that 
will be remembered when the names of most of the productions of Miss Deane's 
coutemporaries have long been forgotten.” —Court Journal, 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 

The New Editions of the GUIDES to CHAMONIX and ZERMATT 
are NOW READY, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 3s, 
net each, 

















APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND OF THE FULL 
PARLIAMENT. By J. W. Gorpon, Large crown 8vo, 


paper cover, 2s, Gd. net. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. New Edition, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. H. D. Rouss, M.A., Litt.D., Head-Master of 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


now “READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 58. JULY, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 

SCANDINAVIA IN THE SCALES OF F UTUBE, E. Joun Soano, 
THE DEFENCE OF NAVAL BASES. J. C 
THE DEFENCE OF THE EMP IRE. steam, 
JOHN DAVIDSON: REALIST. ‘‘ A Cierk oF OXENFORD.” 
THE DECLINE OF M. DELC ASSE. Laurence JERROLD. 
THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN. L. Core Cornrorp. 
THE PROBLEM OF MILITARY ag ae eens W. A. PoLtocx. 
THE DECISION OF HURLINGHAM. F, G, 
FREE Sw FOR UNDERFED CHILDREN (A. REPLY). Sir ARTHUR 


Cu 

THE ‘QUESTIONABLE PARENTAGE OF BASIL GRANT. RB, Bostoun 
CROMER. 

GU STAVE MOREAU. Antuur Symons. 

THE PATRIOT DUKE OF SERMONETA, Miss H, Dempster, 


ON THE LINE. 
BEAUJEU. (Chaps. 24-25.) H.C. Barer. 








Now Ready.—The JULY ISSUE of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
No. 19. JULY,1905. Demy 4to, 6d. net. 
RACTICE AND PRECEPT, 
CONTINUATION A pd yao A HIGHER POINT OF VIEW.—II. 
By the Rev. J. B. Paton, D.1 

MUNICIPAL. SECONDARY. SCHOOLS.—II. By An Epucation Secretary, 
THE SUPPLY AND EFFICIENCY OF EDUCATION. By P.S. Burret... 
SCHOOLS OF THE EMPIRE. By Constance A, Baknicoat. 


‘ EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 


Pestalozzi. 


OUR LEADERS.—XIX. _H. 
The Nature and Value of History.—I. By 


THE TEACHERS’ pags 
Epwarps, M./ High Sebool, Middle _—" 
NEW ‘STUDIES IN SEC ONDARY EDUCATIO 
FEES IN EVENING SCHOOLS. Witha : al Chart. By A. Barger, 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE, By J.C. Mepp. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Sadler's Report on Secondary 
Education in Derbyshire. 
ear ag ~ ROOM PAPERS.—I. Nature bd fan Class Room. By Sranier 
Row.anp, B.A.—II. Luxury _at Sch 
A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830. 
H. Krnesmitt Moors, D.D. 
RULES OF HEALTH IN ‘SCHOOL. By A. J. Presstanp, M.A, 
WELSH NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
REVIEWS: A New Story of the Coagets Poetry in its Early Stages. 


His wa and Aspirations. By 


MINOR NOTICES.—BOOKS RECEIVE 


pone 
TEST PAPERS FOR HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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POPULAR NEW FICTION. 7 


THE MASTER MUMMER. 6s. 
By E. P. OPPENHEIM. 


ILLUSTRATED MAIL.—"A delightful and fascinating story.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ Well and forcibly written.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—“ Like Sam Weller’s valentine, it makes the reader ‘ wish there was more.’” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ As engrossing a work of fiction as this gifted author has ever penned.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“ Mr. Oppenheim is a master of the modern novel, and his latest story, ‘ The Master Mummer,’ is equal to his best.” 


LEEDS MERCURY.—“ The interest increases at every chapter.” 


THE JACKAL. 6s. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ Not even in those allegorical prose poems of his which have won him his greatest popularity has Mr. Kernahan written with such 
studied care and yet such vivid descriptive power as in his exciting yarn of ‘The Jackal,’ and ingenious as was the plot of ‘Scoundrels and Co.,’ that of his new 
book is a yet happier stroke of invention, and its interest is much better sustained.” 


MILLIONS OF MISCHIEF. 6s. 


By HEADON HILL. 


MORNING LEADER.—“ Mr. Hill hasseldom put greater finish into his work, and the result is a striking and vigorous book.” 
DAILY MAIL.—‘ Wild beyond extravagance, but ingenious through that wildness,” 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS. 6s. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


LLOYD'S NEWS.—“ Sir William Magnay’s latest story, ‘A Prince of Lovers,’ should bring him added repute...... -adventure enough to satisfy the most 


ardent lover of exciting romance.” 
PORTSMOUTH TIMES.—“ A brilliant romance, crowded with stirring incident, and is never for a moment dull,” 


THE WEIRD PICTURE. 6s. 


By JOHN R. CARLING, Author of “The Shadow of the Czar,” &e. 


Another ingenious and interest-compelling romance, in which the love affairs of the principals centre around the realistic work of a frenzied artist. 


RAINBOW CHASERS. 6s. 


By JOHN H. WHITSON, Author of “Barbara,” “A Woman of the West,” &c. 


Presents with striking vividness a picture of the rise and fall of a boom town. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. 6s. 
By M. P. SHIEL. 


DAILY MAIL.—* Mr. Shiel is desperately audacious, and is rematkably facile of invention.” 
DAILY EXPRESS.—‘‘ ‘The Yellow Wave’ is certainly more interesting than nine out of ten modern novels,” 


VIGOROUS DAUNT: Billionaire. 6s. | 


By AMBROSE PRATT. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The novel is at once fresh, witty, ingenious, and full of entertainment. In his portrayal of character and the creation of incidents and 











situations, Mr. Pratt’s audacity simply defies criticism ; he has given free rein, with literary taste, to a vivacious imagination,’ 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE. 6s. 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 
Against a strange background of Korean customs is thsown a striking picture, a novel romance of Russian diplomatic intrigue, mixed with native 


superstition. 


WHITEWASH. 6s. 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD, Author of “Dupes,” “ Partners,” &c. 


Wlustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


ROGER TREWINION. 3s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


TO-DAY.—"' One of Mr. Hocking’s most absorbing stories.” 
MORNING LEADER.—‘ 'The tale is a good sound one, wholesome in tone and rapid in movement.” __ F 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—* Mr. Hocking is at his best in West Country stories, and ‘ Roger Trewinion’ contains some of his most attractive work,” 


THE PIERROTS ON THE PIER. 3s. 6d. 


By PAUL HERRING. 


Written in a masterly style, crammed with fantastic up-to-date humour, lovemaking, full of charm and delicacy, combined with an extraordinary plot, 


THE GIRL WHO HAD NOTHING. 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Cc. N. WILLIAMSON. 
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